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WILL ENGLAND BECOME CATHOLIC ’ 


The Anglican church is now passing 
through a crisis which is causing a 
wide-spread disturbance in the coun- 
try and whose echo is to be heard not 
only in the press, but even in Parlia- 
Italy is herself concerned in 
the question, because many persons, 
especially in the Vatican circle, found 
on this religious agitation in England 
the fallacious hope that the English 
nation may return to the bosom of the 
Catholic church. 


ment. 


This hypothesis appears to us to be 
worthy of close examination, both be- 
cause the foreign press has lent to the 
“Catholic 
which it 
and because I 


so-called movement” a sig- 


nificance does not possess, 
myself convinced 
that the never 
forsaken and will never forsake that 
strong and robust Protestantism to 
which it has remained faithful for 
something like four centuries. 

I shall try to present to the readers 
of this brief article the arguments in 
conviction of 


am 


English people have 


support of this mine, 
which is for the rest purely objective, 
as I am myself a Catholic. But first 
let me crave indulgence for having 
ventured to make use of a language 
not my own. 

Since the death of the lamented 
Age 


Crisis in the Church, by the Rt. 


* Translated for The Living 
! The 


Hon- 





Archbishop of Westminster, Cardinal 
Manning, there has been a great deal 
of talk about the extraordinary spread 
of Catholicism in England. It is 
worthy of note that, during the life 
of that illustrious prelate, when the 
Roman church was really increasing 
in favor with the English, one heard 
very little about it. Cardinal 
Manning was thoroughly acquainted 
with his fellow-countrymen, and cher- 
ished no illusions about their probable 
conversion to the Catholic faith. Born 
a Protestant, educated at a Protestant 


said 


University, for many years a prominent 
ecclesiastic of the Established church, 
he had enjoyed every opportunity for 
studying the English character. It is 
fair to that he 
could clearly distinguish between that 


therefore presume 
tolerance which the English are wont 
to accord to every form of religion— 
believing as they do that each man 
should be free to choose his own road 
to Paradise—and a disposition to em- 
brace the Roman Catholic faith. 
With the death of Cardinal Manning 
there died, as well, all true and 
uine progress of the Roman church In 
and 
time inaugurated an epoch of ecclesi- 
astical and 


gen 


England, there was at the same 


agitators demagogues 


(Letters to 


Harcourt, M. P 
1899 Clarke.) 


Sir Wm 


the Times 


Vernon 
London, 
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whom Manning would never have en- 
couraged. 

The truth is that Roman Catholicism 
in England, far from being a progres- 
sive movement, is and has been for 
several years quite stationary if not 
on the decline. 

Yet the Catholic press, both English 
and foreign, assures us that no month 
passes without a considerable number 
of converts being received into the 
fold of the Roman church, and every 
little while their papers publish impos 
ing lists of these conversions. 

We also read of new churches built, 
of the foundation of monasteries and 
religious houses, in short of a general 
stir, which is supposed to signify an 
extraordinary activity and an increas- 
ing development on the part of the 
Catholic church of Great Britain. 

Now, in point of fact, no one has 
ever thought of denying the mission- 
ary zeal of the Roman church under 
all circumstances; but as for the 
spread of Catholicism among my fel- 
I shall try to show 
that it has only been a_ superficial 
movement, influencing neither the 
thought nor the real religious senti- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Having the superb Catholic 
churches of London and the 
English cities so crowded with devout 


low-countrymen 


seen 


other 


worshippers of both sexes, while the 
functions of the Roman faith are per- 
formed with a luxury and pomp hardly 
to be found in Rome itself, what won- 
der if the foreigner remains impressed 
and goes away after mass firmly per- 
suaded that the triumph of Catholi- 
cism in England can be the affair of 
but a few years at most? How is the 
foreigner to know that of that crowd 
which he has seen present at the ser- 
vice, three-fourths are probably not 
Catholics at all and have not the 
slightest intention of submitting them- 
selves to the spiritual authority of the 
Pope? 
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The majority go out of curiosity, to 
enjoy the music and the spectacle,— 
for few are the diversions of an Eng- 
lish Sunday. And if we examine 
closely the much-vaunted conversions 
to Catholicism we shall find that only 
a very few of the converts are of a 
calibre which enables them to exercise 
any strong personal influence over the 
thought of the people. Among the re- 
cruits that the Catholic church has 
enlisted in England during the past 
twenty-five years there are barely a 
dozen prominent Men of 
science, of letters, and of politics, one 
and all, save for the rarest exceptions, 
are conspicuous by their absence from 
the list of the converted; it is not 
among these that Catholicism 
its new adherents. . 

The majority of the conversions oc- 
cur among tradespeople and women 
of ‘the middle class in the great cities. 
Now it is perfectly evident that to one 
who is concerned merely with the 
form of faith professed by a human 
being, the soul of a cheese-monger is 
just as valuable as that of a minister 
of state. But, from a practical point 
of view, the value of a conversion de- 
pends essentially on the intellectual or 


persons. 


gains 


social position of the convert. 

The public worth of a conversion is 
in direct ratio to the positive influence 
which it may exercise over the minds 
and religious thought of others. 

When.Newman, Manning, Ward and 
other scholars of similar distinction 
left the Anglican church and made 
their submission to that of Rome, 
English Protestantism suffered a 
heavy blow, Pusey had also 
abandoned Anglicanism and followed 
the example of his colleagues in the 
“Oxford Movement,” he would have 
earried with him a great part of the 
Anglicans. Dr. Pusey, however, never 
made up his mind to take the final 
step, and contented himself with rous- 
ing the national church from the leth- 


and if 
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argy into which it had fallen, and giv- 
ing it that scheme of a pseudo-Catholi- 
cism, without a Pope, which goes to- 
day by the name of Ritualism. From 
that on, the recruits of Rome in Eng- 
land have been almost wholly without 
personal importance, except in case of 
two or three peers, whose conversions, 
as they occurred, aroused some talk in 
the country, and in that of certain 
Anglican ecclesiastics. 

What, then, is the true inwardness 
of these conversions to Catholicism in 
England, and why such insistence in 
declaring that England is to become a 
Catholic nation for the second time in 
her history? 

Those who have had an opportunity 
to stndy the social life and popular 
sentiment of this nation will have no 
difficultyin answering these questions. 
The Catholic party in England, as I 
shall endeavor to show, has always 
been, in a certain sense, extraneous to 
the social life of the country. 

Up to about the middle of the pres- 
ent century the English Catholics still 
felt the effects of the old penal anti- 
Catholic laws. The old Catholic fami- 
were known only by name, and 
almost never left their own estates, 
while they were legally disqualified 
from taking any part in public affairs. 
Their sons were always put to school 
in Catholic colleges conducted by 
priests, and so grew up inalittle world 
apart, which had nothing in common 
with the true English world. In fact, 
it is only within these last years 
that the Catholie church has permitted 
its youth to attend the great public 
schools and the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and this only under 
certain and restrictions; 
and how was it possible for young 
Catholics thus hampered to take any 
part in the life of their native land? 
They were regarded with coldness, not 


lies 


conditions 


to say aversion. by the great majority 
of their countrymen, and almost con- 
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fined, for this reason, to the society of 
their co-believers. It is, however, only 
just to observe that the conditions of 
Roman Catholic youth in England are 
now much ameliorated, and it is fair 
to hope that they will continue to im- 
prove with the inevitable progress of 
liberal ideas. 

These observations apply only to the 
upper classes. 

The truth is that it is hard to find 
any Roman 
race, and 


among the lower classes 
Catholics of pure English 
this point appears to me to deserve 
consideration, because upon it hingés 
one of the most important parts of my 
argument. Among the lower classes 
in England and Scotland, the greater 
part of those who profess the Catholic 
faith are of Irish descent. That is to 
say they are not Anglo-Saxons, but 
Celts. Those who are acquainted 
with the characteristics of the latter 
race can judge for themselves whether 
it is likely to prove of great assistance 
to the Catholic church in its propa- 
ganda among the English. 

Let us now proceed to examine more 
closely such conversions to the Catho- 
lic faith as are indubitably made in 
England. The priests and the Catho- 
lie press assure us that such conver- 
sions are very frequent, and that the 
number of English people who aban- 
don Protestantism is continually on 
the increase. 

Let us admit this to be the case, and 
even that all who become Catholics 
remain faithful to their new ideas—a 
supposition not, however. supported 
by facts. Still, I believe IT am correct 
in affirming that of these converts. 
among whom the feminine preponder- 
about ninety 


years. 


ance is overwhelming. 
per cent are advanced in 
Among them are not a few clergymen, 
already married and fathers of Prot- 
estant families, who, with an abnega- 
tion worthy of the highest praise, 
have listened to the voice of their con 
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science and had the courage to sacri- 
fice the goods of this world for love of 
that divine truth which they believe 
they have found in the Roman com- 
munion. <A certain number of our 
male converts have become priests; a 
few women have convents. 
These naturally belong to the younger 
there remains’ only a 


entered 
recruits; and 
very sinall proportion likely to become 
the parents of future Catholics. This 
fact should be sutticient to convince the 
the 
England is 


impartial observer that so-called 
Catholic 


sterile. 


movement in 





Let us now pass to the consideration 
of Roman Catholicism in England 
with reference to national sentiment 
and inguire what signs, if any, there 
may be, of willingness on the part of 
the English to submit themselves to 
the spiritual authority of the Bishop 
of Rome. 

It is certainly not strange that the 
Catholic party should be deluded as to 
its true position in the United King- 
We must remember that it is 
hundred years since Catholics 


dom. 
not a 
were subjected to a system of actual 
persecution on the part of the English 
government, for which, also, that gov- 
ernment had certainly some excuse. 
Under the cloak of religion, the 
Catholic party never ceased its covert 
machinations in favor of the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts and the 
faith and in its anti-patriotic endeav- 


ancient 


ors it was ably seconded by the secret 
agents of Rome. 

The dread felt by the nation lest it 
should the foreign 
rule of the Pope can be gauged by the 
severity of the Acts of Parliament di- 
rected against all Catholics, and espe- 


again pass under 


cially against their priests. 

Now what have we seen in more re- 
cent times? The anti-Catholic 
cution has died away like the fires 


perse- 


which once consumed the martyrs of 
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the two hostile creeds. The Roman 
church is not only free in England, 
but is even respected: the Crown 
ho more loyal subjects than the Eng- 
lish Catholics, while the Catholic 
clergy has succeeded in winning the 
esteem even of those who are strong 
opponents of the faith they profess. 

Is it then surprising that the Catho- 
lic party, when it compares the pres- 
ent with the past, should cherish a 
confident hope concerning the future 
of the Roman church in England? 

The official statistics, however,of the 
relative position of the religious par- 
ties in the United Kingdom are far in- 
deed from bearing out such hopes, and 
I maintain that the English sentiment 
toward Roman Catholicism has never 
really changed. 

Permit me alsotoobserve that, in the 


has 


purely hypothetical case of the Angli 
can church becoming Roman to-mor 
row, the change would not imply that 
Roman Catholicism had conquered the 
religious sentiment of England, or 
that England had actually become a 
Catholic nation. 

It is perfectly natural that any one 
not English should fancy that in Eug 
land the religious question is confined 
to a struggle between Catholicism on 
the one side, and Anglicanism on the 
other. If the 
thus restricted, 


problem were really 
its solution would be 


much less difficult. The Anglican 
chureh already boasts of being not 


Protestant but Catholic, and the great 
High Church party, which now directs 
the national church, designates Ro 
man Catholicism as the “Roman 
Schism.” and has never admitted that 
Catholicism was to be found only in 


, 


the Roman church. 
The proud and dignified 
remonstrances which the English epis- 
copate addressed to Leo XIII. after 
the latter, in his famous letter to the 
English had 
against the validity of 


generally 


pronounced 
the Anglican 


people, 

















orders will never be forgotten by any 


who perused them. The national 
church caters to all tastes, and 
in this fact lies at once its 
strength and its weakness. Does any 


one prefer the Catholic. ritual? He 
can find it in one of the many ritual- 


istic churches, where, were it not that 


the language employed is not Latin, 
but English, a man might fancy he 


had strayed by mistake into a Roman 
Catholic church. Does he prefer the 
Protestant rite, naked and unadorned? 
He has but to cross the street, and 
there, in close proximity to the ritual- 
church he will find the Protes- 
tantism which he desires. 

The national church, it appears, an- 
swers every want! But it is not mere- 
ly against the Anglicans that Roman 
called on to contend. 
The Anglican church may be consid- 
ered as the church of the aristocracy 
und the peasants. There remains the 
middle which is perhaps the 
most powerful of all in modern demo- 
cratic England. An enormous propor- 
tion of the people in this rank of life 
hates the Anglican church almost as 
much as it does the Catholic, because 
here, also, it discerns the profoundly 
antipathetic element of sacerdotalism. 
When Talleyrand, speaking of the Eng- 
lish, cynically exclaimed: “Quelle dréle 
de nation! cent-cinquante religions et une 
seule sauce!’ the great French states- 
man At the 
present day there are in England two 
hundred and ninety-six religious sects, 
the 


istic 


Catholicism is 


class, 


was perfectly correct. 


while a proportional increase in 


number of condiments has unfortu- 
nately not been maintained. 
Now, setting aside the national 


church, the Catholic, and the Hebrew 
faiths, there still remains the imposing 
hundred 
three religions, whose adherents repre- 
proportion of the 


fizure of two and ninety- 


sent an enormous 
middle class. 


toman Catholic propaganda is abso- 
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lutely powerless in face of this formid- 


able army of real Protestants, which 


is on the increase, not only in Eng 
land, but in all parts of the British 


empire. The true obstacle to the prog- 
ress of Roman Catholicism in England 
lies in the fact that it is called ou toe 
contend not only against the Estab- 
lished church, but also against a host 
of sects, which appear in the first 
glance mutually hostile, but are firmly 
united in their implacable hatred for 
every form of sacerdotalism. These 
sects are all comprised under the des- 
ignation of Nonconformists, those, 
that is to say, who are unwilling to 
conform to the Established church. 
That my readers 
understand the relative position of the 
great religious parties in the United 
Kingdom, let us turn to statistics and 
compare the position of the Roman 
Catholic party with the different 
forms of traditional English Protes- 


may more easily 


tantism. We shall thus be able to de- 
cide how much truth there is in the 
pretended development and progress 


of the Roman church among the Eng- 
lish. 

Let us begin with the Established 
church. This has two archiepiscopal 
sees in England and a clergy estimated 
at 27,000 persons, while the number of 
churches in which the Anglican rite 
is celebrated more than 14,500, 
in 1891, and must have increased con- 
siderably during the last eight years. 
The Established church has an annual 
income of £7,250,000. 

In 1891 the Nonconformist churches 
and Wales were 27,253, 


was 


of England 


and the number of their ministers 
reached 10,057. These figures do not 
include the different Nonconformist 


faiths of Scotland, which count no less 
than three million adherents. The an- 
nual revenue of these religious bodics 
reaches an enormous figure, but it is 
impossible to procure exact statistics. 

In 1891 the Roman Catholic church 
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counted 1,500,000 members in England 
and Wales, and in December of that 
same year there were 1,456 Catholic 

and chapels, with 2,686 
In Scotland, in 1896, the Ro- 
two 


churches 
priests. 
man Catholic church supported 
archbishops, four bishops, four hun- 
dred and four priests and three hun- 
dred and forty-nine churches, chapels 
and religious institutions. The Catho- 
lic population was estimated at 365 - 
000 souls. It should also be pointed 
out that the great majority of Catho- 
lics in Scotland consists of Irish emi- 
grants. Of the marriages celebrated 
in 1894 in England 68.6 per cent. were 
in accordance with the Anglican rite 
11.9 per cent. according to the forms 
of the different Nonconformist 
churches’; 14.8 per cent were civil 
marriages; 4.2 per cent in accordance 
with the Roman Catholic ritual. and 
0.5 per cent. by that of the Jewish 
church. 

My readers will perceive that these 
matrimonial statistics are of extreme 
importance, because it is from these 
that the real growth of a religion in a 
community can be accurately 
The conversion of indi- 
reason or an- 


given 
determined. 
viduals, who, for one 
other, are debarred from matrimony, 
can have no permanent effect on the 
race, and for this reason cannot fairly 
be considered as proving the progress 
of a religion. It is, therefore, evident 
that of the converts to Catholicism a 
considerable proportion consists of 
persons either already of mature years, 
or such as dedicate themselves to the 
religious life, and are thus debarred 
from marriage. The insignificant ratio 
which Roman Catholic marriages bear 
to those among the Anglicans and 
Nonconformists is an irrefutable proof 
of the weakness of the Roman Catholic 
religion in England. 


arein the 
of the Es 


families 
form 


> Many Nonconformist 


habit of being married by the 
tablished church. 
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One remark before we leave 
the subject of Catholic marriages. 
Till within a few years when a Catholic 
married a person of different faith the 
Roman church was content to demand 
that the children of the same sex as 
the Catholic parent should be brought 
up in that religion. Thus, if the fa- 
ther was a Catholic and the mother 
was a Protestant, the boys were edu- 
cated in the Catholic faith, and the girls 
in the religion of their mother, and 
vice versa. At the present day, profit- 
ting by the greater tolerance accorded 
the Catholic religion in England, the 
Roman church demands that in the 
case of a mixed marriage all the chil- 
dren shall be brought up in the Roman 
Catholic faith! 

I leave my readers to judge whether 
such an example of clerical intoler- 
ance is not likely to prove injurious to 
the interests of the Catholic church? 

Returning to our statistics we find 
that the sum total of the Roman Cath- 
olic population in Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1891 was estimated at 5,640,- 
891. Of this quota Ireland furnished 
3,547,307. And here we may mention 
that even in Ireland, a Catholic coun- 
try. a diminution of 10.4 per cent. in 
the Roman Catholic population was 
noted in the ten years between 1881 
and 1891. Still we are not here con- 
cerned with Irish statistics, because 
Catholicism has always been the dom- 
inant faith of the Celtic race, and may 
thus be considered as the hereditary 
belief of the Irish people. Setting 
aside, therefore, the Irish Catholics we 
have left 2,093,604 souls representing 
the Catholic population of England, 
Scotland and Wales in 1891. 

Suppose that this total has augment- 
ed during the last eight years and that 


more 


the conversions to Catholicism during 


this time have amounted to 120.000 
souls,_an extremely improbable num- 
ber. We should thus have in Great 


Britain a population of something like 

















2,200,000 Roman Catholics. Now the 
total population of Great Britain in 
1896 was about 35,000,000. The popu- 
lation increases each year in an ex- 
traordinary ratio, but statistics show 
clearly that there is no corresponding 
increase in the number of Roman Cath- 
olics. 

I do not myself understand how, in 
the face of such figures, it is possible 
for the Roman Catholic hierarchy in 
England to be so deceived, or why 
it should endeavor to persuade the 
Vatican that the Roman church is 
making such. rapid progress. If we 
examine closely the slight increase in 
the numbers of English Catholics 
which has really taken place during 
the past eight years, we shall see that 
the Catholic movement is not only not 
advancing, but, if anything, retro- 
erading. 

This is all the more noteworthy be- 
cause, of all the religious parties in 
England, the Catholic is the one most 
conspicuous for the activity of its 
propaganda, for the enthusiasm and 
zeal of its clergy, and for the lavish 
generosity with which its lay members 
assist any work calculated to further 
the interest of the faith. The Catholic 
clergy and laity of England are united 
in one sole supreme purpose,—that of 
laboring for the glory and the triumph 
of the Holy Roman church. The 
Catholic laity, poor as they are in com- 
parison with the Protestant, affords us 
a splendid example of marvelous gen- 
erosity and benevolence; nor do I be- 
lieve that in any Catholic country is to 
be found a clergy so worthy of respect 
and admiration as that of Great Brit- 
ain. 

Unfortunately, as much cannot be 
said for the Catholic clergy of Ireland. 
It is impossible to doubt that, had it 
not been for the pitiful spectacle pre- 
sented by that unfortunate island, 


where the great majority of the popu- 
lation 


lives under the superstitious 
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and ignorant dominion of its priests, 


Roman Catholicism would have been 
able to accomplish much more among 
the English than has actually been 


the case. 





Rightly to appreciate the true atti- 
tude of the majority of my compatri- 
ots toward the Roman church, it is 
necessary to study the history of Eng- 
land, and this not merely since the 
Protestant reformation, in 1532, but 
ever after the murder of the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury, Thomas 4 Becket, 
in his own cathedral in 1170. But it 
is impossible to cover, in one brief 
article, the entire field of combat be- 
tween the monarchy, the English peo- 
ple, and the Holy See. From the time 
of the Norman kings down to 1532, 
English history reveals an ever-grow- 
ing irritation on the part of the nation 
toward the intolerable abuses and the 
arbitrary injustice by means of which 
the Papacy endeavored to keep the 
kingdom of England in a state of vas- 
salage. The Protestant movement in 
yermany gave the final impulse to 
that profound desire which had for 
centuries burned in the heart of the 
English nation to cut itself loose from 
Rome; and though it is impossible 
not to blame the so-called Reformers 
for the acts of sacrilege and barbar- 
ism through which they obtained the 
religious and political liberty so neces- 
sary to the intellectual and _ social 
progress of the race, it cannot be de- 
nied that no sooner had the power of 
the Papacy come to an end in England 
than the English nation entered upon 
that free development which has at 
last brought it to its present position 
among the other nations of the world. 

The political intrigues and insatiable 
ambition of the Papacy during the 
succeeding centuries constituted a per- 
petual menace to England. Was it 
merely a coincidence that during the 
reign of Mary Tudor, a fervent Catho- 
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lic, bent on eradicating Protestantism 
from her kingdom, the English nation 
should have been confronted by the 
danger becoming to His 
Catholic Majesty of Spain? and, that, 
too, immediately after its reconcilia- 
tion to the Papacy had been accom- 
by the fires of Smithfield? 
And, some years later, when fortu- 
nately for England the great Eliza- 
beth wore the English crown, was it a 
mere coincidence that Spain, with the 
political and spiritual consent of the 
Pope, should have directed its fleet 
against the British coast in the vain 
hope of dealing a mortal blow to the 
proud Protestantism of England and 
to the glorious sovereign who under- 
defense well? Was it 
again by mere chance that King 
James II., the creature of the Jesuits, 
should have made one more attempt 
to reduce the kingdom to papal rule, 
and been obliged to flee the land? 
appreciate the positive 
loathing which the English enter- 
tained for Roman Catholicism at this 
epoch, I believe would have to 
have been born of English race. A 
foreigner can hardly estimate aright 
the affection and loyalty which the 
English felt for the House of Stuart. 
And yet the fear of Rome and the hor- 
ror of being once more a prey to the 
political intrigues of the Papacy exer- 
cised so strong an influence on public 
sentiment that the English did not 
shrink from driving into exile their 
legitimate and ancient royal house, 
and taking to rule over them a foreign 
prince, who might save the nation 
from the hated church. 

Is it credible that the English people 
should easily forget the lessons hand- 
ed down to it through so many cen- 
turies? For my own part I know of 
no instances of similar fickleness on 
the part of my race which can justify 
And if the lessons 


of subject 


plished 


stood its so 


Justly to 


one 


such a conelusion. 
of the past are not enough. they can 
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be supplemented by those of our own 
day. 

The English nation has 
much to learn from the present condi- 
tion of Catholic Without 
entering deeply into questions which 


Protestant 
countries. 


are, to say the least, somewhat deli- 
cate, every one must admit that Eng- 
land is almost the only nation whose 
internal situation is free from 
politico-religious difficulties and 
barrassments which 

heritage not only of 
where Roman Catholicism is the dom- 


those 
em- 
seem to be the 

those States 
inant religion, but also of those where 
this belief, while not the official creed, 
has yet assumed sufficient proportions 
to be able to influence political parties. 
Without following this line of argu- 
ment further, I will but cite one perti- 
nent example out of England’s own 
history. Is it not true that the sole in- 
ternal complication of this kind with 
which England has been called on to 
deal in recent times and which has 
threatened to become an actual rebel- 
lion of one section of the United King- 
dom against the and 
constitution has been furthered by the 
Catholic clergy in Ireland for purely 


English crown 


political ends? Now every one knows 
that the Irish population in the centre 
and south of the island—that is to say 
in the “disaffected” districts—is almost 
entirely Roman Catholic, while all the 
north of the Island, where the Protes- 
tants are.in the majority and the Cath- 
olic priests have not the control, has al- 
ways remained loyal and contented. 

Some will say that this state of things 
is due rather to difference of race than 
to the preponderance of the Roman 
Catholic religion. But this objection 
which I have repeatedly heard raised 
seems to me to have the less weight, 
since very similar things happen in oth- 
er States whose population is homo- 
geneous, 

Justice demands that we should not 
forget how the Vatiean at last broke 














summoned 


its protracted silence and 


the Catholic clergy to put an end to a 
condition of things which was certainly 
not promoting the cause of Catholicism 
among the English people. All the 
same this nation is not likely soon to 
forget from what source sprang the dif- 
ficulties and painful episodes of which 
Ireland has been for many years the 
theatre, nor that the Catholic clergy of 
Ireland, authority over the 
masses is boundless, instead of using 
its influence to allay the general excite- 
ment employed it tofoment discord and 
even encouraged the commission of the 
most atrocious crimes; and this in spite 
of the remonstrance of the head of the 
church. 

Now, while statistics show us that 
Roman Catholicism in England is sta- 
tionary, with a tendency to retrograde, 
the international Catholic press and 
clergy assure us that it is steadily on 
the increase. How are we to reconcile 
these contradictory statements? That 
the spiritual part of Catholicism has 
made noteworthy progress during the 
last fifty years is an undeniable fact. 
The development of the “Oxford move- 
ment” has led to a reform of the Angli- 
can on the lines of the Catholic church. 
There is not a function of the Roman 
church which is not imitated by the 
Ritualists. “But this would seem to 
Italian readers will exclaim, 
“that Catholicism is really becoming 
popular among the English!” Not at 
all! There is no Roman Catholicism 
without the Pope, and in the Anglican 
churches every one is free to be his own 
Pope. One large section of the Angli- 
ean church has imitated the spiritual 
and dogmatic stand of the Roman 
chureh, but it has omitted all its polit- 
ieal side and has raised up in these last 
years a_ self-styled Catholic 
gets on very well with- 


whose 


show,” 


forty 
ehureh which 
out any Pope and wants nothing to do 
with one. 

The hierarchy of the Roman church 
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re 


in England, no less than the Vatican 


views this pseudo-Catholicism with 
scorn; but, at the same time, with a cer 
tain satisfaction because they fancy 
that it is their game which the Ritual- 
ists are really playing when they ac- 
custom the English public to those dog- 
mas and doctrines which belong in real- 
ity to the Holy Roman See. 
position is, however, another illusion of 
which they will 
bused. An interesting illustration of 
English sentiment toward true Cathol- 


This sup- 


eventually be disa- 


icism may be observed at this very mo- 
ment. In 1898 some professional re- 
ligious agitators protested against the 
Roman ritual as used in many Anglican 
churches, declaring it to be illegal and 
contrary to the doctrine of the Estab- 
lished Indignation 
were held on all sides to protest against 
the Ritualistic priests, de- 
nounced as traitors and “Romanists” in 
disguise. The authority of the Angli- 
can bishops and even of Parliament it- 
self 
abuses within the national church. 

At the outset this agitation had no 
other result save that of filling the emp- 
ty pockets of those who had promoted it. 
But the 
question its 


church. ineetings 


who were 


was invoked to suppress these 


on a sudden the aspect of 
was entirely altered by 
transference into the realm of politics. 
The Leader of the Liberal party, Sir 
Wm. Harcourt, the 
Times certain letters in which he thun- 


Vernon wrote to 
dered against those ministers of the 
national church who preached the doc- 
trines of Rome. This religious outburst 
on the part of the leader 
aroused general astonishment in polit- 
ical circles, and especially among the 
Liberals themselves, 
inclination 


Liberal 


who showed no 


to follow their chief in a 
course whose end no one could foresee. 
No one who was acquainted with the 
eminent statesman him in- 
spired merely by re.igious zeal, and his 


action was generally 


helieved 


regarded as a 


means of testing public opinion. Find- 
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ing himself abandoned by his lieuten- 
ants, who wanted nothing to do with 


such infuriated Protestantism, Har- 
court addressed to Morley a letter of 
resignation and withdrew from the 


leadership of his political party. 

And here comes the interesting point 
of this anti-Catholic agitation, because 
we have in it an illustration of the real 
sentiment of the nation. As soon as 
the English public realized that the poli- 
ticians were concerning themselves 
with Ritualism in the English church 
the same cry went up from all parts 
of the country, not egainst the Catholic 
ritual or its doctrine, as preached in 
Anglican churches, but against the dan- 
ger of introducing the 
The higher clergy of the Established 
church, the Ministers of State, Peers 
and Members of Parliament without 
distinction of party, the whole Non- 
conformist body and the English press 
all lifted up their voices in angry pro- 
test against that system of obligatory 
confession which the Roman church re- 
quires and which is to-day practised 


confessional. 


in the Ritualist churches. 

The Anglican church does not forbid 
its followers to go to confession; on 
the contrary in special conditions and 
to the sick it distinctly recommends the 
What the national church 
tolerate is that confession 
sense regarded as 


practice. 
will 
should be in any 
compulsory, and that the sacraments 
should be refused to one who does not 
choose to enter the confessional. All 
English parties and sects are in perfect 
accord in condemning obligatory con- 
fession as an intolerable abuse of the 
moral and spiritual liberty of the indi- 
vidual and as a usurpation on the part 
of the priest of powers which belong 


not 


to God alone. 

There is no need of my going into the 
arguments which the nation 
knows by heart against this exclusively 
Catholic institution. Suffice it to say 
that. the 


whole 


with 


obvious exception of 
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English-speaking Catholics, the confes- 
sional is held in abhorrence as a men- 
ace to liberty, a danger to family life, 
a system which weakens and enervates 
the moral fibre of the individual as an 
act of humiliation, in short, unworthy 
of man and contrary to the will of 
God, whose pardon, say tne English, 
‘an be obtained without the interven- 
tion of any priest. 

Let me be perfectly sure that I am 
understood. The right of every man 
to confess himself is not denied, even 
by the most fanatical of Protestants, 
and who would dare to refuse this 
consolation if it were sought by a soul 
in anguish? What the English do not 
propose to tolerate and never will tol- 
erate is that priests should have the 
right to insist on auricular confession 
as obligatory. Thus public opinion, 
apathetic so long as Protestant agita- 
tors were inveighing against the Ritu- 
alists, became anything but indifferent 
as soon as it was made known that the 
Roman system of regular confession 
was actually in use in not a few Angli- 
ean churches and institutions. There 
has been, as yet, no abatement of the 
indignation with which the nation, 
without any distinction of classes, re- 
gards this question of the confessional 
in the Established church, and Gov- 
ernment, though extremely averse to 
any interference in religious questions, 
may find itself compelled to bring into 
Parliament some bill on the subject, if 
only to avoid giving offence to that 
powerful political machine known in 
England as “The Nonconformist Con- 
science.” 

Recent events in England show clear- 
ly that there is a limit to the tolerance 
of the Roman Catholic religion which 
not even the Anglican church could 
pass without the traditional Protestant- 
ism of the English nation rising in re- 
volt. Unluckily for the hopes of the 
Roman Catholic party this robust Prot- 


estantism explodes over precisely 




















those doctrines which are integral and 
essential parts of the Roman faith, as 


the supremacy of the Pope and com- 
pulsory confession. 
If the Anglican church finds itself 


powerless, as it most certainly does, 
to introduce the confessional into Eng- 
lish how can Roman 
Catholics delude themselves with the 
notion that its introduction will be per- 
mitted to them? On the other hand, 
that the Roman church should make 
concessions to English prejudice in the 
matter of the confessional is simply 
The system of obligatory 
confession is too powerful a weapon 
both spiritually and politically for the 
Roman church to be able to abandon 
it. even at the price of winning schis- 
matic England back into the fold. 

There are many other circumstances, 
social as well as dogmatic and political, 
which will always present insuperable 
obstacles to the conversion of my coun- 
Roman Catholicism. To 
matic questions I have not wished to 
allude, since my aim in this article has 
been to make clear to Italian readers 
the true position of Roman Catholicism 
in England, and to set before them ar- 
guments and official statistics 
to my mind fairly prove that the inter- 
national Catholic press and the English 
Roman Catholics 
lusions which are founded on absolute- 
ly erroneous views of the religious and 
political opinions held by the vast ma- 
jority of my countrymen. 

I leave, therefore, all questions of 
dogma to theologians; confining myself 
to the observation that the English 
have now learned to manufacture Cath- 
olicism at home and that though what 
they turn out is not precisely the gen- 
uine article, it is, at all events, much 
less costly than the real thing would 
be. 


religious life, 


impossible. 


dog- 


try to 


which 


are cherishing il- 


Before closing this article IT must 
briefly allude to a question already 
closed in Italy, but which in England 
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still occupies the ambitious dreams of 


the higher clergy, the press and the 
Catholic laity;—1 allude to the question 
—dead and buried thirty years since— 
of the temporal power of the Pope. 

As is well known the English Cath- 
olics stand, for the most part, in the 
front ranks of the intransigeants, and 
are bitter of Italian unity. 
Their attitude would not deserve men- 
tion were it not that here is to be found 
still another reason why Roman Cathol- 
icism will never gain the sympathy and 
confidence of the English nation. 

England hailed the downfall of the 
temporal power of the Papacy with real 


enemies 


enthusiasm, as was but natural, seeing 
that she had never derived anything 
but harm from the 
State, except perhaps when Pius VII. 
refused to join Napoleon Bonaparte in 
his attempt to crush her by a Conti- 
nental alliance. In the hearts of the 
English people, especially in the coun- 
try districts, the traditions are still 
alive of the time when the Pope was 
feared not merely as Head of the 
Church, but still more because in his 
capacity of foreign Prince he was al- 
ways to be found in the ranks of Eng- 
land’s enemies. 

It is hard to understand why the 
Catholic party should have judged it 
expedient to seize every opportunity 
to display its enthusiasm for a defunct 
sovereignty of which the English as a 
nation can have no pleasant memories. 
But the English Catholics continue to 
regard the Pope as the rightful claim- 
ant of a foreign throne, without paus- 
ing to consider that the independent po- 
sition enjoyed by the Roman church in 
England is due precisely to the fact 
that the Head of the Church is no long- 
er the Head of a territorial State, and 
that therefore the Catholic religion 
like the two hundred and ninety-five 
other religions to be found there—can 
be freely practised in England without 
the nation’s running any risk of be- 


*apacy as a foreign 
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coming involved thereby in disagree- 


able diplomatic or political compli- 
ations. 
For the reasons therefore which I 


have given and for many others into 
which I have not been able to enter, I 
feel that the proper answer to the ques- 
tion, “Will England become Catholic?’ 
is comprised in the single word, 
“Never!” 

A second question then presents itself 


Nuova Antologia. 


The Garden Revisited. 


to my mind, whether, namely, it would 
be for the real good of my country 
were it to abandon Protestantism for 
the Holy Roman faith? And my an- 
swer to my own question is again in- 
terrogatory in form: “Is it not perhaps 
possible that the Christian faith thrives 
on a diversity of opinion and that re- 
ligion, like commerce, needs competi- 
tion to keep it alive?” 
Richard Bagot. 


THE GARDEN REVISITED. 


Back, after a year of the Tropics, in 
the English garden which I know so 
well. I left it on a February day and 
have come back to it on another. Not 
2 leaf on the laurels seems to have 
stirred all the time that I have been 
away among the humming-birds and 
palm-trees. My absence made no dif- 
ference to my favorite hollies, and now 
that I am here again, neither yew nor 
bay nor box seems to have the least 
curiosity about me, my goings or my 
comings. They have been intent only 
on their own year’s work—doing their 
duty—and have done it. In due season 
the nightingale came to them, and the 
turtle-dove and the _ golden-crested 
wren nested and flew away, and in due 
season the missel-thrush and the haw- 
tinch found their branches thickly ber- 
ried and held their annual feast. The 
bees, as usual, went crazy when the 
box-trees puffed clouds of yellow pol- 
len across the path, and the wasps 
filled the silver spruces with hum- 
ming as they gathered their aromatic 
lacquer. 

In the elm-tops, swaying now exact- 
ly as they were doing when I went 
away, are the rooks’ nests, and among 
the honeysuckles round the roots there 


is a wren’s nest just where there was 
one last year. 

How very 
ings are with our doings and our un- 
doings: and how superfluous! What 
do you think that walnut-tree on the 
lawn there would care if I were to tell 
it that since I lust saw the nuthatcher 
popping in and out of the holes in its 
boughs, I had been a prisoner in a 
castle in Cuba, that I had turned the 
Bloody Angle and 
Mausers were dimpling the creek like 
raindrops, to see the Americans charge 
up the slope to San Juan de Santiago, 
or that I had seen great ships lie shud- 
dering on the Spanish main while the 
hurritanes came racing and _ shout- 
ing from the ocean through the funnels 
of the Leewards to vex the Cannibal 
Sea. 

Lord! how one could brag to these 
stay-at-home shrubs. But what use? 
That walnut-tree there has been grow- 
ing where it now grows fortwo hundred 
and fifty years. Some squirrel, contem- 
porary with Oliver Cromwell, probably, 
planted it—dug a little hole forit, stuffed 
it in, patted the earth down tight, 
whisked its tail over it in token that 
the nut had been well and truly laid, 


irrelevant we human be- 


when shrapnel 














straightway scampered off and forgot 
And from that little func- 
robin for 


the place. 
tion, with only perhaps a 
spectator, and no more ceremony about 
it than the whisk of a squirrel’s tall 
or the benediction of a redbreast af- 
fords, there has risen this noble pal- 
ace of the birds. And to-day, all about 
under the walnut tree, and in the flow- 
er-beds so sadly adjacent, squirrels— 
the lineal heirs, it may be, to this vast 
accumulated Thellusson tree-trust—are 
scraping holes, looking for nuts they 
buried last Autumn, with all due an- 
patting of 
No, nothing in the 
garden I have 
been or what I have been doing. 


cient rite of paws and 


whisking of tails. 
seems to care where 
So it came on to be March, and the 


missel-thrush arrived, loud-voiced and 


” 


hardy as “storm-cocks” should be, and 
tilted at all comers for the sake of the 
last fruitage of the hollies, and the 
month was mellow and dry. Kings’ 


ransoms do not sell for much, it may 


be, nowadays, or dustmen had run 
shrewd risks of making fortunes. 
Grape hyacinths and _ squills, and 


, 


“pride of the snow,” brightened, like 
little glints of summer sky, the wintry 
drifts of snowdrop, each in the very 
spot where they used to do, and it was 
the same old snails perhaps, that came 
out and nibbled them. 

Then April with daffodil, narcissus, 
and tulip flowering everywhere, in spite 
of and the 
hack old nests, 
handful 
of the 


rooks 
and 
each 


same 


and frost, 
the 
rabbits, a 
them, coming 
holes the sun shining, 
to wash their faces in the warmth. 
How prettily our little fellow creatures, 
all thanking God alike for His good- 
ness to them in that state to which ir 
hath pleased Him to call them, preach 
to us of the beauty of the enduring or- 
One by a flower, anoth- 


storm 
in same 
mere 

out 


tiny 
of 


when was 


der in Nature. 


er by a song, a third by a gesture. 
And now it is May. and I am back in 
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The Garden, to find it again all aglow 


with new-old life. Up in the 
cherry-tree, every branch a wreath of 
bloom, and the whole a great bouquet, 


swinging out waves of perfume like a 


snowy 


censer, sits mounted a cock black-cap, 


but just arrived from the Riviera. Be 
sieging the white bloom is a host of 


hive-bees, and here and there a “bum 
ble,” and aloft, at his ease, in a palace 
of almond-scented blossom, perches the 
bird, and levies toll of the honey-fiies 
as they pass along the flowery high- 


way. So intent are they on their 
sweets that the black-cap need not 
take the trouble to move to catch 
them. Standing between two “tuffets” 


of bloom, each much larger than him- 
self, he has simply to turu his head 
this way or that to pick off the bees 
as they go clambering conscientiously 
over every separate flower. Tlow 
posterously leisurely he is, stopping. he- 
tween bees, to scratch his little black 
poll, and how absurdly fatalistic the de- 
Was ever insect 


pre- 


meanor of the bees! 
overtaken by its kismet with more de- 
lightful to 
fate innocence? 
Or was ever a bird of prey so delicate- 


suddenness, or scent meet 


with such engaging 


ly dawdling, such a dilettante, as our 


black skull-canped warbler? It docs 
not look at all like murder. this serene, 
fastidious, selection of bees off the 


bloom, and as for the bees—hullo! A 
fit? What happened to the black-cap. 
sitting there eating honey-bags at his 
between two tuffets of 
He nearly fell 
off his perch, gave a cry, 


ease cherry- 


blossom ? backwards 
and skippey 
up several boughs higher. What ails 
him? The feathers on his head are all 
up on end: his cap is a crest. and he 
is dancing up and down as if the twig 
were hot, chirping indignantly. Well. 
it was rather a shock. A great female 
bumble-bee, as big as his head. 
sucking honey, and only a little bit of 
her was visible among the flowers, and 
our dainty gentleman, having every- 


was 
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thing his own way, must needs take it 
for granted that the bit he saw be- 
longed to a honey-bee. Out tumbled 
the big insect, thus unceremoniously 
assaulted, bumbling consumedly, and 
the bird, with a chuckle of horror at 
his mistake, incontinently decamped. 
And, on the whole, I was pleased to 
see that it took him a very long time 
to steady his nerves and repair dam- 
For really he was having too 
good a time. 

Besides, our honey-bees are not do- 
mesticated for black-cap’s eating. Nor 
did I know till I saw this one eating 
them that black-caps were enemies of 
the “apiarist,” and I fancy the fact 
may be new both to ornithologists and 
bee-keepers. 

But this beautiful cherry-tree taught 
me the same day another lesson as to 
the danger of trusting to appearances 
and the perilous folly of circumstantial 
Here we have a cherry-tree 
with bloom, heap 
of bloom, a swarm of 
bumble-bees, a 


ages. 


evidence. 
laden one showy 
honey- 
scores of few 
dipterous flies, a pair of chaffinches, 
and a cock black-cap. The cherry- 
blossoms are falling out of the tree like 
snowflakes; the path-turf 
piled with them. On examination each 
is found to have been bitten through 
at the bottom of the calyx, the plun- 
derer thus nipping out exactly the tiny 
fruit, at present not much larger than 
rape-seed. Now gardeners and books 
about birds are all agreed that chaf- 
finches ana black-caps are enemies to 
fruit trees. And here they are, hop- 
ping about in the cherry-tree, and the 
ground beneath them is dappled with 
the ruined blossoms. 

Here is the case on circumstantial 
evidence, plain enough for hanging. 
But wait. Turn your glasses on to 
each bird in turn for five minutes. 
What do you see? As to the black-cap, 
As 
far as he cares about the blossom, the 


bees, 


below is 


that he is busily catching bees. 


cherry-tree might be a cedar of Leb- 
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anon. As to the chaftinches, that they 
do not disturb a single petal, but pick 
and peck here, there and everywhere 
at some (to you invisible) insects or 
jump up into the air a few inches to 
take them on the wing. Through the 
glasses you can see that the blossoms 
are invaded by myriads of tiniest flies. 
Neither black-cap nor chaftinch is do- 
ing any harm whatever to the fruit- 
tree, but, on the contrary, both are 
with extraordinary diligence ridding it 
of insects. That the insects themselves 
are harmless to the tree is perfectly 
possible, but that is neither here nor 
there. The black-cap and the chaf- 
finch (there are really two of each at 
and in most complete friendli- 
ness) are clearing the blossoms of 
them at the rate, and a very rapid one, 
of about fifty to the minute each. But 
the blossoms are still dropping out of the 


work 


tree. Someone else is evidently at work. 

Follow with your eye upwards the 
the falling Walk 
round the tree as far as you can. Look 
up into it. Fix your glasses on the 
spot you think is the origin of the mis- 
chief, and lo! a glint of red fur. A 
squirrel! Yes, sure enough, complete- 
ly embedded in cherry blossom, there 
Adjidaumo, methodically eating 
out the heart of each separate flower in 
the bunch. He does not go from tuft 
to tuft, but works steadily through one 
before going to the next. He bites each 
flower off singly, takes it in his two 
paws, nips off and swallows the bot- 
tom of the calyx and so to the next and 
the next. A single tuft, about the size 
of a cricket ball, will take him, at the 
rate of thirty a minute, about a minute 
and a half, for there are above fifty 
and fives) to 


lines of flowers. 


sits 


blooms (set on in fours 
each tuft. 
make a good-sized pie, so that a squir- 
rel in about six minutes ten to 
give him the benefit of the doubt) can 


gobble up enough tart en petit, potential 


Now, two hundred cherries 


(say 


tart, for six people, one helping each. 
But even supposing that all the cher- 

















ries which the squirrel ate were des- 
tined to come to maturity, what does 
a tart per diem for a month or so mat- 
ter when a cherry tree has three or 
four hundred thousand blossoms on it? 
After all, thirty days’ tarts would only 
mean six thousand cherries for the 
squirrel and three hundred thousand 
for the kitchen. One-fiftieth of the 
crop, if it gives a squirrel a wholesome 
fruit breakfast every day for a month, 
is surely not to be begrudged. As a 
matter of fact, when the blackbirds, 
thrushes, and smaller fowl have, later 
on, had their will of that cherry tree 
there is never a pie left for anybody 
else. The tree is far too large for net- 
ting in, and it is enjoyed therefore in 
May for its bloom, armfuls of which 
come into the house for the vases, and 
not in June for its fruit. So Brer Squir- 
rel is at liberty to eat as many of the 
flowers as he pleases. 

In the meanwhile, I have established 
this interesting fact, that of two sus- 
pected birds in the garden neither of 
them touches the bloom for mischief. 
It is the Brer Squirrel’s “misbehavish- 
ness” only. He, too, it is who desolates 
the of primula and 
polyanthus, and sitting down on a stool 
of carmine and amber flowers fills his 
graceful little stomach with the tiny 
seed-pods, leaving only a bristle of 
headless flower stems and a drift of 
lovely fragments. Sometimes Brer 
Rabbit comes up into forbidden quar- 
ters and munches off a square foot of 
beautiful primulas, but you can tell 
in the morning who the visitor was 
vestige of 


gorgeous banks 


because he never leaves a 
the petals behind. Neither squirrel nor 
rabbit is guided in its feeding by col- 
or: they both graze without any in- 
vidious partialities as to tint. 

Some of this devastation I had al- 
ways set down against the blackbirds 
seeing them often so 


and thrushes, 


busy in the flower beds, but just now, 
rate, when 


at any they have their 
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young ones to feed as well as them- 
selves, they are most certainly innocent 
And, by the way, how comes 
her 


of blame. 
it that the thrush always leads 
brood out upon lawns and open spaces 
to feed them while the blackbird al- 
ways hides her offspring under the 
bushes or in the tall grass? You will 
see the old ones of both varieties food- 
finding on the same plot of turf, but 
only the young of the thrush are vis- 
ible. I wonder why this is? Some 
“protective coloring” enthusiast will no 
doubt suggest that the darker plumage 
of the blackbird makes shadows ad- 
visable for concealment, which would 
nonsense. For if was 
anything more obvious unas- 
sisted eye than the nose on a man’s 
face it is surely a thrushling sitting on 
a tennis lawn. Nor have the conspic- 
uous little fluff-balls any notion of mak- 
ing themselves obscure or indistinct. 
They spin along after their 
just as if they were on roller 
and tied to her tail, the funniest me- 
chanical progression possible. Off goes 
the mother a foot, off start the little 
Off she goes again 


ever there 


to the 


be 


mother 


skates 


ones ten inches. 
for six feet, off go the chicks for five 
feet ten. And so they proceed zig-zag- 
ging, figure-of-eighting, and circum- 
bendibusing all over the grass, till, one 
by one, each has had enough and, sit- 
ting down where it swallowed the last 
run any 


By this time 


possible insect, refuses to 
more, 
they are squandered all over the turf, 


but the parent does not seem in the 


worm or no worm. 


least concerned as she surveys her full- 
fed, grumpy little children with their 
heads down their shoulders, 
dotted about like the plums in the sail- 
pudding, hail of 
one another.” 

Nor has the mother got them appar- 
ently under the control of her voice, 
for if an alarm occurs, and she flies off 
with a cry, the little ones join in the 


between 


or’s “hardly within 


general stampede, but in as many dif- 
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ferent directions as there are birds. 
How the parents collect them all to- 
gether again is a real mystery, if in- 
deed they ever do so, for they receive 
no help from their brood. It is equally 
odd that the nestlings 
their own parents, and, indeed, cannot 
always tell blackbird from thrush. You 
may often see a young thrush run up 
to a blackbird that has just found 
something to eat, and look most fluffily 
aggrieved when the merle flies off with 
its prize to the shrubbery, where its 
own fledglings can be heard anticipat- 
ing the arrival of food with gleeful 


do not know 


chucklings. 

In three or four days the little thrush- 
es desert the lawns, and wherever you 
may go, “in garden, orchard, and spin- 
ney,’ you hear the heavy-footed young- 
sters foraging noisily for themselves 
among the fallen leaves. This is the 
first and easiest lesson in insect-catch- 
ing, for the dead leaves conceal an ex- 
traordinary multitude of creeping and 
flying things, and an infinity of eggs 
and chrysalids. Of these the small 
birds have their will, but the parents 
still come to and fro, with patient fre- 
quency with larger mouthfuls than the 
foragers can find for them- 
selves. Indeed, in the case of all the 
“soft-billed” birds the old ones contin- 
ue, with of course diminishing regulari- 
ty, to contribute to the young ones’ sus- 
tenance, even after the latter are as 
large as themselves and as strong on 


javenile 


the wing. 

You cannot speak of young black- 
birds with the same familiarity and 
fulness of acquaintance, for they are 
taught by their parents to keep under 
Of course, like all children, they 
its limit: 


cover. 
will stretch indulgence to 
while keeping to their instructions in 
the the spirit. 
For uttermost 
verge of the cever wherein they have 
placed, and their rusty-brown 
all of a at the extreme 


letter, break them in 
they come out to the 


been 
row 


breasts 
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edge of the shade of a bush are pathet 


ically conspicuous. Strictly enjoined, 
like the little pigs of story, not to stir 
outside the house lest the wolf should 
see them, they sit on the door-steps 
and look out of open windows. You 
may pass as you 
please. They will not move. That lit- 
tle cough you hear—but where the ven- 
triloquist is perched it were hard to 
guess—is the parents’ warning to “lie 
low,” and the fledglings will sit there 
sometimes with closed eyes and let you 
pick them up rather than budge. 
This provision of Nature is very un 
intelligently exercised by the old birds. 
They make their infants sit still wher- 
ever they may happen to be, and it is 
as pitiful as it is laughable to see tiny 
speckled robins, with fluff sticking up 
all over their heads, sitting, as ordered 
by their chirping mother, in the mid 
dle path. 
haps the worst offenders in this re- 
spect, their 
grunt of warning, you can go into the 
shrubbery and pick their family one 
by one off the low twigs where they 
had been sitting to be fed, and upon 
which their mother, in spite of their 
desperate peril, keeps on warning them 
to remain. But they are strange, half- 
crazy birds, these missel-thrushes, and 
to be wary that ther 
betraying themselves. 
building, their stealth 
You mar 


as close to them 


The missel-thrushes are per- 


for as soon as you hear 


so over-anxious 
are perpetually 
When they are 
and rapidity are astounding. 
come and go as often as you like, but 
you will never see a bird at work, and 
yet the fork in the apple tree that was 
empty on Monday evening has a nest 
with an egg in it at noon on Wednes 
day. And such Larch-twigs 
stick out at random a foot beyond it: 
and in front, on the side near to the 
path, eighteen inches of white string 
hang out as a sign. The last Spring 
that I was here, a pair, perhaps the 
same, built in another apple-tree a few 
yards off. and hung out a long broad 


a nest! 




















flock of sheep’s wool, to let everybody 
know that the tree was tenanted. A 
dog that was with me one day saw the 
wool blowing to and fro and was very 
anxious about it, never forgetting in 
subsequent visits to stop under the nest 
and bark at the rag. It has occurred 
to me that perhaps this very untidiness, 
this ostentation of slatternly disrepair, 
is really only another expression of this 
A school- 
first time 


bird’s half-idiotic acuteness. 
boy the 
passed it by contemptuously, as “a jol- 
A lady suggested 


on seeing it for 


ly rotten old nest.” 
its being pulled out, as it made the 
tree untidy! 

And all the time it had eggs in it, 
as everybody could tell who under- 
stands the stupid fussiness with which 
the old birds announce the fact that 
they started a nursery. When 
the eggs hatch, the voices change so 
that you know what has 
happened. Hidden at some short dis- 
tance, the parents make curious grunt- 
ing sounds, inaudible to inexperienced 
or unexpectant ears, which are to warn 
the nestlings to hide. As you come up 
to the nest, three little ogre-heads pop 
up, wobbling about ill-balanced on their 
necks, the yellow beaks wide 
heard 


have 


completely 


weak 
open expectant of food. They 
you, and thought it was their mother 
coming. From somewhere suddenly 
comes a short low grunt, and lo! the 
nestlings are gone. Put a finger into 
the nest: all you feel is backbone and 
and granular skin, 
and till you have actually looked into 
the nest and seen the birds there, it is 
incredible that they could flatten them- 
selves, plaster themselves down, in the 


But it is no use waiting 


wing-bone, rough 


way they do. 
to see the mother come and feed them. 
She and her offspring have both the 
leisure and the patience to wait you 
out and they will. 

Sitting ensconced, glasses in hand, in 
the hope of outwitting the old birds, I 
wild strawberry 
195 


heard among some 
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plants a feeble scuffling and squeaking 
as of mice when they foregather with 
their kind, and presently, out between 
my feet, came a pair of shrews in bitter 
altercation. They are black and white, 
and as they rolled over one another, 
first showing one color and then the 
other, they looked like some small pre- 
sentment of the Egyptians’ revolving 
globes the pied 
images of Anubis, the alternations of 
day and night. I did not know the 
rights or wrongs of the quarrel, so I 
showed no favor but I dropped some 
oak-galls which I had in my pocket up- 
They stopped at once, sniffed 


representing, before 


on them. 
with long flexible noses as if to smell 
where the meteorites had come from 
and vanished in a little streak of black 
und white back into the strawberries. 

How little one really knows of our 
British “wild animals.” 
much, for of the 
committed by field mice, and of the 
ferocious ingenuity exercised both at 
home and abroad for their destruction, 
that it came quite as a surprise to me 
the field- 
mouse to find my prisoner so pretty 
and tame. It is almost as engaging 
as the dormouse and very nearly as 
docile. 

As the gardener had just been sowing 
his peas, traps had been set along the 
rows, and the next morning one of 
them was found tenanted by a little 
forager. The same day it so happened 
that one of the maids, hearing much 
rattling going on among some old fil- 
berts which the 
larder, set a trap there, too, and next 
morning she also had captured a ma- 


One hears so 


instance, enormities 


other day on capturing a 


were in a basket in 


rauder. Both prisoners proved to be 
long-tailed field-mice, a 
philosophically 


kismet as opium-eaters. 


and as 
their 


pair, 
unconcerned at 


They were at once put into a spacious 
glass-sided “vivarium,” and no sooner 
found their feet than they advanced, 


with every military precaution, to- 
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wards each other, made friends with 
one brief nose-to-nose sniff, and then, 
side by side, as close as they could sit, 
commenced washing their faces. And 
how they wash! They scrub their pink 
noses furiously with their pink paws, 
and comb up their back hair in a per- 
fect frenzy, stopping only for a sec- 
ond to scratch their cheeks, like luna- 
tics, with their hind toes, and then re- 
commencing on their faces and back 
hair with just the same astonishing en- 
thusiasm as at first. Suddenly they 
stop, clean their fur here and there 
pass their long tails through their 
mouths, and sit up, as who should say, 
“There! did you ever see a wash-and- 
brush-up done as quickly as that be- 
fore?” When they were satisfied with 
their toilet, the new acquaintances 
drank water together, ate a piece of 
bread, and then proceeded to explore 
the cage, jumping up like gerbilles at 
the corners where they could see 
chinks in their ceiling, and climbing, 
not as the dormouse can, but, painfully, 
by sheer strength of clutch, up the 
wooden partitions between the panes 
of glass. Having found out all there 
was to find out, first one and then the 
other crept very cautiously, making 
their bodies ridiculously long, up to the 
little sleeping-box provided for them, 
and, after carefully sniffing at the hole, 
popped in and there remained invisible 
for the rest of the day. 

Next morning as it chanced, 
more were caught, and again a pair. 
They, too, were put into the vivarium, 
a partition dividing it into two resi- 
dences, but, before letting the new ar- 
rivals loose, I laid on its side an eight- 
inch flower-pot, with the hard cone of 
soil in which some plant had died still 
in it, but the “shards” at the bottom re- 
moved. Just like the old pair, they at 
once, on being released, indulged in a 
“wash-and-brush-up,” 


two 


record-breaking 


and then set to at their water and oats. 
Their amiability was really beyond all 
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They sate nose to nose, like 


praise. 
friends of years, eating oats as if fora 
wager, and when they had finished 
they sate side by side and washed 
again. Before leaving, I gave them a 
handful of dead leaves and fine bents, 
and in the other domicile I put moss 
and hay. Also food, as follows: bread, 
oats, filberts, a horse-chestnut, slices 
of apple and potato, peas, scarlet-run- 
ner beans, pieces of carrot, an onion, a 
parsnip, walnuts, a sod of grass, a tu- 
lip bulb, and some young shoots of 
hawthorn and plum. The order in 
which I have written down the viands 
is the order of preference of my little 
guests to this day, and, as a matter 
of fact, the last on the list, onion, par- 
ship, walnut, green-stuff, and tulip, 
were never touched, not even under the 
pressure of twenty-four hours’ starva- 
tion. It was only then, indeed, that 
the beans and carrot were eaten. Of 
all that was given them, that which 
they could never have before, 
namely, bread, was the favorite, and 
next to it, oats, nuts, horse-chestnut, 
and apple, with all of which they were 
familiar as food when at large. The 
peas puzzled them. It was not, appar- 
ently, until they ate some that I had 
put to soak in their drinking-pan, after 
two days’ immersion, that they awak- 
ened to the fact that dry peas were 
good to eat. But they then carried 
them all off one by one into their dor- 
mitory and there ate them, carefully 
husking them. This emboldened them 
to essay the beans, and they, too, were 
earried away and consumed in dark- 
ness. Of the potato they relished a lit- 
tle at a time from the first, but it took 
them several days to demolish one the 
size of an average walnut. 

As they have never deviated from 
their likes and dislikes, it is evident 
that root-crops are in no danger from 
long-tailed field-mice. Also, in their 
manner of eating, it is interesting to 
note that, in captivity, at any rate, they 


seen 


























have no idea of storing up food. They 
frequently take their eatables into 
their retreat, but only as much as they 
want at that particular time. The 
peas, for instance, they fetched in only 
one at a tinfe, and, as each was fin- 
ished, went out for another. The same 
with pieces of bread, with beans, and 
with the nuts. Everything else was 
eaten where it was found; and when 
their dormitory was examined it had no 
remnants of food in it except the husks 
of peas and beans, so small and shriv- 
elled up that they did not inconven- 
ience the inmates. The nut-shells, 
when emptied, were turned “out of 
doors,” as also were the rinds of the 
horse-chestnuts. Indeed, I confess I 
am inclined to think that the provi- 
dent “hoarding” habits of creatures 
have been greatly exaggerated. The 
squirrel, for one, does not “heard,” but 
has to go out foraging when hungry, 
in Winter and Spring, like any other 
“improvident” animal. I doubt if the 
dormouse hoards, and am inelined to 
believe that the field-mouse does not. 

A point of special interest to gar- 
deners is that my prisoners did not 
care for peas and beans when dry, and 
this reminds me of a factor in the gar- 
den life of squirrels and mice which 
I have never seen referred to—namely, 
the fragrance of sprouting seeds. A 
handful of sprouting nuts, or soft, 
earth-swollen peas or beans have a 
strong scent which the dormant seeds 
have not, and it is partly by this scent, 
which has free passage through the 
sprout-pierced and loosened soil, that 
the little food-hunters, quartering ev- 
ery inch of ground with their noses to 
the mould, find their prizes. Partly, 
also, by the displacement of the sur- 
immediately ahove the ex- 
panded seed or the rising shoot. Have 
gardener, 


face-soil 


you never noticed how a 


stooping down, will, with his finger, 


uncover to show you one after the oth- 
er sprouting seeds where none were 
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eyesight 
reading 
signs which are imperceptible to or- 


visible to you? His expert 
has become microscopic in 


dinary vision. To a much greater ex- 
tent, of course, is this the case with 
mice and squirrels. They detect, with 
eyes not an inch from the surface, in- 
finitesimal disarrangements of the 
mould, and the nose having arrested 
their first attention, the eyes confirm 
the information, and then the paws do 
the rest. 

After all, there is nothing in 
comparable to the nasal sagacity of 
the “smell dogs,” as our Canadian 
cousins call their setters and pointers, 
or even of the grosser-nosed truffle-dog. 
In the case of the latter, the scent of 
the expanding fungus percolates up- 
wards through the granular and inco- 
herent soil, just as the strong racy odor 
of the bursting pea or bean, the split- 
ting filbert or walnut does, and cries 
up to the passing seeker, “Here I am,” 
It is with a fore-knowledge of this 
that squirrels in the Autumn bury nuts 
at random all over the shrubberies, 
lawns, and gardens. They are now, 
in May, feasting the whole day long up- 
on walnuts which are betraying them- 
selves by sprouting, but which other- 
wise would have been lost to the crea- 


this 


‘tures that buried them eight months 


ago. It is not therefore until his crops 
are actually beginning to sprout that 
the gardener need defend them from 
field-mice. 

To return to my captives. They had 
not been in possession of their home an 
hour before they crept into the flower- 
pot through the bottom hole and at once 
began burrowing out a retiring-place 
or “nest” in the mould. More than 
half of the mould was thrown out and 
the dead leaves and bents dragged or 
earried in to fill the cavity. They 
worked with amazing energy, exactly 
as if they feared immediate attack 
from some enemy, and were barricad- 


ing for dear life. The hottom hole was 
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plugged up tightly and an opening 
scraped out at the mouth end of the 
pot. 

Meanwhile, I had noticed the male 
of the original pair very industriously 
nibbling at the partition board, and, 
the labors of house-constructing being 
relaxed for the nonce, the male of the 
second pair went to the spot and began 
nibbling too. I let them alone, wonder- 
ing what would happen when their 
noses met, one from each side. As it 
happened, this rencontre 
off during the night, for next 
morning I found the original pair had 
deserted their box, gone through the 
nibbled hole and joined the other pair 
in the flower-pot! Could sociability be 
carried farther? Anyhow, there they 
were, all four together, absolutely con- 
tent with the queer arrangement. So 
I took away the sleeping-box and the 
partition and left them in joint posses- 
sion of the whole vivarium. 

A week later I put in a second flow- 
er-pot at the opposite end of the cage 
to the first, and lo! and behold, on the 
very first night, all four mice, not one 
pair only, but both, deserted the first 
flower-pot for the second! With the 
same frenzied haste as before, as if 
threatened by some imminent danger, 
they flung the greater part of the earth 
out of the pot and crammed up the 
space with moss and “flitted” in a 
quartet to their new apartments. 

I allowed three days to elapse, and 
finding that they had really migrated 


interesting 
came 
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“for good,” I removed the discarded 
pot and put in a fresh one. In a few 
hours they had half emptied it, car- 
ried in a quantity of bedding, and were 
all four of them, in the new 
quarters! 

This certainly establishes the fact 
that the long-tailed field-mice are not 
“solitary,” but (so long as there are no 
babies in the nurseries to complicate 
the situation) deserve to be included 
among the “sociable” animals which 
combine for the construction of a com- 
mon abode and co-operate in works 
of common benefit. 

Their fortitude under circumstances 
which, to describe them mildly, were 
“upsetting” was most engaging, and 
their prettiness and gentle ways make 
one regret that they should rank as 
“nests,” while in their pursuit of clean- 
liness they are delightfully fanatical. 
So, forgive me, rook-murdering farm- 
ers, I have let them go. Taking them 
up, all four in a flower-pot, I carried 
them—what quakings of little hearts 
there must have been on the journey— 
to a mossy bank in the meadow, and 
there gave them their liberty among 
the cowslips and buttercups. The kes- 
trel often hangs hovering in the air 
over that meadow and the barn-owl 
beats its bounds every evening. But 
it was not I who put the hawk and 
the owl there, and if my field-mice 
should be eaten—is it not the will of 
Allah? 


again, 


Phil Robinson. 





TO HELIODORE. 


(From the Greek.) 


Pour wite, and ery, again, again, again! 


To Heliodore! 


And mingle the sweet name ye cry in vain, 
With that ye pour! 
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And bring to me her wreath of yesterday, 
That’s dark with myrrh, 

Hesterne rose, ah, my friends, but they 
Remember Her. 


Lo, the kind roses, loved of lovers, weep 
As who repine, 

For if on any breast they see her sleep 
It is not mine! 


Andrew Lang. 





THE OLD HOUSE: A ROMANCE. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE ITALIAN OF ‘‘ NEERA.”’ 


V. 


On a certain sharply cold evening in 
December, some years later, the two 
sisters were seated at the same ebony 
embroidery-frame, both workiug bus- 
ily by the light of an antique /ucerna, 
with a bronze pedestal and a green silk 
The folding glass doors were 
though to shut off 
the terrace from the privacy of the 
family circle; but it was still dimly 
visible through the crystal panes, and 
one could see the writhing of the bare 


shade. 
tightly closed as 


wisteria boughs, one of which leaned 
against the glass in the attitude of a 
friend who longs to enter but does not 
quite dare. 

From time to time Anna held her 
needle suspended and glanced absent- 
ly at the penumbra which enveloped 
the terrace. She had never breathed 
in all these years the dread secret she 
had once discovered, but the mere 
fact of hiding had made it an essen- 
tial part of herself, rendering her re- 
lations with sister increasingly 
difficult. 

That instinctive antipathy of blood, 
felt vaguely in her spirit, 
even she truth, 
the 


her 


sensitive 
knew the 
grown with 


before 


seemed to have 


growth of these two; explained as It 
now was, by a definite fact. She knew 
now why it was that she could never 
see the firm, shapely, yet slightly 
coarse hand of Elvira laid upon one 
of her father’s books without a feeling 
of repugnance; and if, when Elvira 
said “our father,” the blood sometimes 
rushed into her face, she felt that she 
was in her right, and justified by her 
very love of him. 

In vain she looked 
her own image, and 


at Elvira, and at 
at their mother’s 
portrait, seeking for some trace of a 
tie between her sister and herself, in- 
dependent of the blood of the Lam- 
berti. There was nothing of the moth- 
er in either of her daughters. They 
were aliens alike in body and soul. The 
selfish and crafty disposition of the 
unknown was Elvira 
under a most attractive exterior, and 
Anna gazed with a sort of terror at the 
mere surface brilliancy of her beauty, 
always dreading to see the phantom of 
her hated foe emerge with unmistak- 
able distinctness. 


developing in 


Everything in the 
character of the younger girl seemed 
to recall the irritating mediocrity of 
the author of that fatal letter; and she 
found no sweetness in the thought that 


Elvira was innocent. She, too, herself, 
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she suffered, 


was innocent, and yet 
and she could not forget. 
ok * * OK oa * ok 

Gazing now into the semi-obscurity 
of the terrace, Anna murmured half- 
unconsciously, “How exciting the 
dark always is! As if it knew the se- 
crets of the whole world!’ 

“Yes,” replied Elvira, mechanically, 
“very exciting.” 

The tone seemed false to Anna, and 
she said no more. She never could re- 
veal herself to those who did not under- 
stand her, and an answer not exactly 
tuned to her thought had, for her, no 
meaning. 

At this point Signor Pompeo, who 
had been lounging in an arm-chair be- 
side the fire, suddenly opened his eyes, 
and to obviate all suspicion that he 
had been napping, remarked with dig- 
nity: 

“Crimes are, for the most part, com- 
mitted in the dark.” 

Anna got up restlessly, and went and 
leaned her forehead against the glass- 
door. One or two stars pierced the 
blackness of the firmament, but other- 
wise all was dark. Once the idea 
which would most naturally have oc- 
curred to a pious soul like hers might 
have been that of some procession of 


pilgrims, toiling through the night 
over dangerous ways, far from any 


hospitable roof. But her thought was 
of a railway train and the great red 
eye of a locomotive, rushing through 
the darkness. 

The soundof an opening door followed 
by that of a step in the corridor, made 
her turn round abruptly, a smile upon 
her lips and her whole attitude be- 
speaking eager expectation. 

“Who can that be?’ demanded Sig- 
nor Pompeo, who considered it his 
own exclusive privilege to visit the 
Lamberti of an evening. Elvira also 
looked up from her embroidery, with 
that expression of conventional amia- 
bility which she usually wore in so- 
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ciety, and which made many people 


consider her much more agreeable 
than her sister. 

For various reasons they were all 
three disappointed when the door 


opened to admit their humble neighbor, 
the other occupant of the house. 

“What a pleasant surprise!” ex- 
claimed Anna, hastening to modify the 
dry noun by a friendly adjective. 

The old lodger explained that he had 
come in advance to wish them a Merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year, lest 
his rheumatism should be _ too bad 
when the time arrived. 

“And we are very happy to see you,” 
remarked Signor Pompeo grandly, 
giving the new comer his own seat by 
the fire. He had two very simple mo- 
tives for so doing: First, he was quite 
warm, and second, he had no objection 
to assuming in the eyes of his neigh- 
bor the dignified attitude of a friend 
of the family. He even carried his po- 
liteness to the length of relieving the 
old man of his tall hat, and of opening 
a formal conversation. 

“This is the season of friendly visits 
—of peace and good will, when the 
ties of affection are tightened between 
friend and friend, as well as between 
parent and child!” 

His organ tones awakened no echo. 
The old man seemed entirely preoccu- 
pied by the difficulty of sitting down. 
The two sisters both helped him, put- 
ting cushions at his back, and when 
at length he was established beside 
the blazing hearth and had spread out 
his hands upon his knees, he gazed 
for some time about the room before 
he said pensively: 

“It’s the same here as in life. It 
takes a long time to prepare our little 
niche, and as soon as it is ready, we 
have to go away.” 

“Can it be that he wants to spend the 
night here,” was Elvira’s thought, but 
the distressed countenance of the old 


man made Anna say gently, “Please 
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remain with us as long as ever you 
like.” 

She remembered for a long time the 
look that he gave her—a look of min- 
gled bitterness, forlornness and alarm, 
while his pupils were of that glassy 
immobility which betrays a fixed hal- 
lucination. He never came more than 
once or twice in the year to pay his re- 
spects to his young landladies, but his 
customary look of suffering had as- 
sumed so tragic an intensity since the 
last occasion that for a moment no one 
spoke. 

Signor Pompeo could not, however, 
long resign himself to a silence which 
he felt to be unworthy of him, as 
though a professor of  belles-lettres 
could ever find himself at a loss for a 
reply to any proposition! 

“Pessimistic ideas,” he began 
tentiously, flinging another log upon 
the fire as he spoke, “destroy the true 
conception of existence, which is real- 
ly a much better thing than is ordinar- 
We must be philosophi- 


” 


sen- 


ily supposed. 
eal and ‘accept facts as they are. 

“You were not always such an opti- 
mist yourself, Signor Pompeo! For in- 
stance, when you used to swear at that 
poor boy of yours for not knowing his 
Latin.” 

“Is that a case in point?’ flashed 
out Signor Pompeo, wrathfully, “I put 
it to you—is that a case in point? If I 
sometimes lose my temper with that 
precious dunce, it is because I am 
wrestling with the whole problem of 
education, the most important thing in 
life!” 

“Its not as important as life it- 
self.” answered the old man in a hol- 
low voice. 

“But education, I tell you—” 

“Oh, yes, education is a_ fine thing, 
no doubt, but it is a fad all the same. 
We are brought forth in the pain and 
sorrow of our mothers, and _straight- 
way we have all sorts of ills to encoun- 
ter for ourselves: teething, and meas- 
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les and whooping-cough, and then we 
must learn the alphabet, and figures 
and grammar, and who knows what 
deviltries beside?” . 

“Yes, but the object of all this is——” 

“I wish you would let me finish! The 
object is to educate us, isn’t it? And 
so we are taught not to run and jump 
indoors, for fear of disturbing the 
neighbors; and not to turn somersaults 
for fear of bursting our breeches. 
First we learn gymnastic exercises to 
develop our limbs, and then we learn 
our moral duties, and find out that we 
must not hit the boy who offends us, 
or pick the fruit our mouth waters 
for, or look at a pretty girl on any ac- 
count. When we have reached this 
point we are called fine fellows, but 
we have a great deal to learn yet: art 
and science and politics; and what is 
the end of it all? The teeth we had 
such trouble to get decay and fall out; 
the hair that a loving hand used to toy 
with, maybe, when we were young, 
turns white and falls out too; and 
what becomes of those limbs that were 
so beautifully developed by exercise? 
They are tortured by disease! And the 
end of all our talents and acquire- 
ments, and the education we were so 
proud of is—death I tell you—death!” 

The old man’s final words rang lu- 
gubriously through the room. The 
sisters glanced at one another, and El- 
vira murmured, “How cheerful! Was 
this what the fellow came to 
say?” 

Anna laid her finger on her lip, while 
Signor Pompeo, recovering from the 
momentary consternation occasioned 
by the misanthrope’s outburst, shook 
his neck like a horse trying to escape 
its halter, and said vaguely, and with 
an inane smile that was all his own, 
“There, there, my good sir! You are 
jesting, of course.” 

He was by no means sure that the 
old lodger had any right to the title of 
“sir,’ but it was quite possible, and he 


poor 
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thought it prudent at such a crisis, to 
abound in But the ancient 
seemed to have relapsed into medita- 
tion, and sat leaning his bowed head 
against the chimney-piece, until Anna 
came and laid her hand gently upon 
the arm of his chair, when he started 
and turned with a word of apology: 

“You must excuse me, signorina! It 


courtesy. 


is a sorry thing to grow old.” 
“But you have life, still,” said Anna 
with her sweetest look and accent. 
He was grateful for her intention. It 
was a long time since he had seen 
such an expression in the eyes of a 
smiled upon 
while Signor 


young woman, and he 
her quite amiably; 
Pompeo catching, as was his wont, at 
the last word spoken, embraced the op- 
portunity of displaying his own noble 
sentiments and completing his _ inter- 
rupted philippic. 

“Life is a fine training field for a 
duty.” 
admire 


man with a proper sense of 
(He paused for a moment to 
bis own eloquence, feeling that his ex- 
tensive reading had never served him 
better than upon this occasion.) “Were 
it not for the high ideal that I cherish 
think you that I would spend my life 
as I do—in straightening dogs’ legs? I 
do not except even the lazy rascal who 
is my relative—for my sins! Far from 
it! I do not except him for the very 
reason that he is the crookedest dog 
of them all! Do you know, sir, that 
he ran away from me before he had 
finished his course at the Lyceum? 
That he has more than a year to make 
That he has taken it into his head 
I am ready to burst 


up? 
to be a painter? 
with bile!” 

“That would be immoral,” said the 
old man sardonically. “What about 
your sense of duty?” 

Caught in his own trap, Signor Pom- 
peo hesitated for an answer, and the 
other went on with increasing vehem- 
ence, the color coming into his hollow 


cheeks: 
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“Duty, duty! That’s another will-o- 
the-wisp. I’m not defending your 
young relative whom I know very lit- 
tle about, and who is nothing to me! 
How can a sense of duty teach one 
man what is best for another? You 
think your optimism is better than my 
pessimism, but it seems to me, if the 
truth were told, that you are falling 
into pessimism yourself!” 

“One moment! One moment! It is 
painful, of course, to see no fruit of my 
labors, but still that does not prevent 
me—” 

“Stuff! I am older than you, and I 
know that the man who wraps bim- 
self up in a theory is always wrong!” 

“Why, what do you do _ yourself?” 
shouted Signor Pompeo, with so undis- 
guised an air of triumph that the girls 
both laughed. 

“Oh, I'm as bad as the rest, and that 
is the worst of it. That is why I no 
longer believe in anything.” 

A grave silence followed this declar- 
ation. Neither Anna nor Elvira ven- 
tured to speak, though the former pit- 
her heart the utter forlorn- 
ness of the old skeptic’s backward 
look upon life. Signor Pompeo, 
though considerably shocked, endeay- 
ored to make all right, by a solemn 
and, as it were, deliver- 
ance: 

“A higher intelligence rules over us; 


. 


ied from 


exr-cathedra 


we must bow to its dictates.’ 
“I don’t believe 
peated the ancient. 
“Tut, tut! That is hardly possible!’ 
“Why not possible?’ 
“Well, a faith of 
know! Deuce take it, we’re not beasts 
of the field, are we?’ 
“Maybe not.” 
“But it’s faith that distinguishes us 
whether we be Jews, 


a word of it,” re- 


> 


some _ sort, you 


from the beast, 
Christians or Mussulmans.” 


| 


“Faith, do you say? 
“Yes, faith of some sort!” 


“They’re all alike to me,” said the 
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old misanthrope, drumming on the 
arm of his chair. “I expect that you, 
Signor Pompeo, patronize them all, as 
a precautionary measure. If it does 
no good, it will do no harm. What do 
the young ladies think about it?” 
Elvira was too much scandalized to 
reply, and Signor Pompeo 
her 


attempt a 
appeared to approve 
shutting his eyes, clinching his teeth, 
and alternately lifting and sinking his 
chin. But Anna said timidly: 

“Possibly we do not understand one 
another.” 

“How do you mean?’ 

“Doubt is sometimes the best proof 
of faith.” 

The old man’s eyes gleamed, and the 
flush in his thin cheeks mounted to his 
brow. “You’re deep for one so young,” 
he said. 

Anna shrank back in _ confusion, 
while the other went on fiercely, “You 
need not tell me that my eyes are too 
old to see and my brain to understand! 
You need not tell me that a good God 


silence, by 


makes the sun rise every day to give 
light to a world which is a mere pas- 
sage to another where the sun will 
never set! I don’t believe it, I tell 
you! But I like to think there is some- 
body who does believe it. A good and 
pure somebody, like you, signorina!” 

“But reverence is a kind of belief.” 

“Ah, signorina, reverence is hard, 
and belief is harder yet; and faith lives 
somewhere up aloft along with love; 
and folk stand with their feet in the 
mire and ery out, ‘I see them!’ but 
their voices do not ring true! Id like 
to believe, but I can’t, I can’t!’ 

“I will pray for you,” said Anna in 
so low a tone that she seemed to be 
speaking confidentially. 

“Yes, do so! And I will 
something—” 

He started forward, then 
himself abruptly, conscious that their 
singular dialogue could not continue 
there with the hostile eyes upon them 


tell you 


checked 


both of Elvira and Signor Pompeo; and 
after muttering a few more meaning- 
less words, he presently took his leave. 

“Good Heavens!” cried Signor Pom- 
peo throwing up both his hands, “and 
this person who does _ not 
anything has actually the 
to pose as an educated man! 


believe in 
impudence 
Pretty 
sort of talk before two young girls!” 
“He did not shock 
hurriedly. 
“Oh 
you!” 
“Why do you say that, Elvira?’ 
“I don’t know. 


” 


me,” said Auna 


you! Nothing ever shocks 


Perhaps because it 
is true. 

“Do you mean because I now and 
then stay away from mass?’ 

“Partly.” 

“Because I do not say as long pray- 
ers as you do? Because I do not share 
your abhorrence for one whose religion 
is not exactly the same as ours?” 

“But he has no religion, whatever.” 

“No, he has none whatever,” assent- 
ed Anna sadly, letting her hands fall 
in her lap and looking far away. 

Signor Pompeo, not caring to 
tinue a conversation 
ready spoiled the 


con- 

had al- 
for him, 
bade them good-night also and went 
his way, and after a little pause Anna 
said sweetly: 


which 
evening 


“You see it seems better to me to be 
in earnest and to have painful doubts 
than just coolly to acquiesce in things, 
and never so much as ask whither our 
life is tending. The person 
knowledges a mystery and stands in 
awe of it seems more pious to me than 
one who has never trembled at the un- 
known but goes through the outward 
observance of religion, as 
put on a pair of gloves.” 

“But our father—” 

“Papa,” interrupted 
vivid blush, “used to 


who ac- 


he would 


Anna, with a 
say that our 
whole lives ought to be one secret act 
of adoration.” 

“But who is to be the judge?” 
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“Who but God himself?’ 

It was not the first time that high 
questions of abstract morals had come 
up between the sisters. Anna brought 
to them an enthusiasm nourished by 
the inspired eloquence of Gentile Lam- 
Elvira, whose views were 
a few 
refused to 
tran- 


berti; but 


quite clear, and comprised in 
concrete formulas, always 
regions of 


follow her into the 
scendental speculation. 
“Religion is a_ perfectly 
thing,” she said dryly. “We 
accept it without discussion; we wom- 


definite 
ought to 


en especially.” 
“Why we women? 
and in all due submission to the 
why we are any 
implicitly than 


Souls have no 
Sex; 
men, I do not 
more bound to believe 


see 

they are.” 
“But I do! 

things which 


There are a great many 
are specially unbecom- 
ing to women—” 

“Felt hats, for instance! And that 
is our pitiful reason for not wearing 
them!” 

Anna’s voice trembled, and her lip 
The phantom of the 
to rise before her. 


curled bitterly. 
unknown seemed 
She recognized his spirit, his subserv- 
ience to human conventions, his very 
words:—“‘A woman’s true happiness 
consists in bringing herself into com- 
plete harmony with her surroundings 
and exciting no remark.” She so 
hated Elvira at that moment that she 
had to turn her face away, and pretend 
to be in search of something. 

Meanwhile the younger girl folded 
up her embroidery, methodically lay- 
ing a piece of silk paper between the 
folds, her fixed eyes and parted lips 
seeming to rob her countenance of 
every trace of intellectual expression. 

“Good night,” she said, presenting 
her cheek to be kissed. 

“Good night,”” answered Anna, 
a light and reluctant touch of the lips: 
then she reproached herself, and hur- 
she add- 


with 


rying to overtake her sister 
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ed, “Sleep well!” and again just as the 
latter vanished—“Till morning!” 

The sort of penance which 
ways imposed upon herself when her 
antipathy had impelled her to be 
something less than affectionate, occa- 
sioned her acute suffering. 

The moment she found herself alone 
she sank upon a couch in deep dis- 
couragement. In all these years of 
struggle she seemed to have made no 
progress. The words of their unfor- 
tunate guest of the evening were ring- 
ing in her ears: “Faith and love live 
up aloft: and folk stand with their feet 
in the mire, and ery out that they see 
them, but their voices do not ring 
true.” 

He had 


she al- 


put love and faith in the 
same category. Anna had not been 
used to think of them thus. It was 
true that she did not love her sister, 
and all her efforts to do so seemed to 
put them further apart. Whom then 
did she love? Her memory of her 
father seemed to pervade her whole 
being, leaving no room _ for another. 
She could not imagine any one of the 
few young men she knew coming 
some day to ask her hand in marriage, 
and still less could she fancy herself 
accepting him. Hers was an exception- 
al nature early introduced to the pleas- 
ures of the mind, and her strong, se- 
rene youth had been unvisited by the 
ordinary gusts of girlish romance. 
The years had matured her beauty, 
without altering its virginal and’ flow- 
er-like character, and she was at peace 
and content with her self-chosen soli- 
tude. 

Yet the old man’s words haunted her. 
He had known life. He had doubtless 
loved and suffered. 

Once more, as early in the evening. 
Anna leaned her forehead against the 
glass-door which opened on _ the ter- 
race and looked into the depths of the 
night; but the darkness was no longer 
cloven, for her, by the fiery eye of an 
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on-rushing train. “He will not come 
to-day,” was her thought, aud return. 
ing to the center-table, she withdrew 
a letter from her broad, black, silver- 
buckled belt, standing by the light of 
the lucerna. 


Dear lady and friend: 

My time of apprenticeship is almost 
over. I may come any day now, but 
I do not care to say so to any one but 
yourself. How could I ever have gone 
through this year of struggle, how 
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could I have taken the decision I did, 
if you had not helped me with your 
love and your good counsels, if you 
had not entered into my very soul and 
made yourself my conscience, showing 
me clearly the way of what I now dare 
to call my life? You who have been so 
good to me will be rejoiced to know 
that my doubts have all vanished. I 
know what I can do, and I know to 
whom I owe it all. And this is why 
I am so happy to sign myself, 

Yours only, and wholly, 

Flavio. 


(To be continued.) 





PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Let us take a walk, gentle reader, 
up and down that ancient street known 
indifferently as Paternoster Row, Pa- 
ternoster Lane, or Paternostre’t, any 
time since the thirteenth century, and, 
for all I know, long before. 

Wherever there was a cathedral, a 
monastic house, a place of pilgrimage, 
or a shrine with an image, a holy rood, 
or relics of saints, there must needs 
arise, close beside it, a quarter or a 
street, occupied by the humble crafts- 
men who made and sold rosaries and 
beads for the use of those who were 
faithful according to their lights—that 
is to say, for the whole people. In 
what we call early days all the folk of 
the same trade occupied the same quar- 
ter: this was partly for the conven- 
ience of the craft, as for the general 
use of furnace, anvil, or tools, the pur- 
chase of raw materials, the regulation 
of production and that of price; part- 
ly, also, for the convenience of buyers, 
who, in this way, always knew where 
1o go for what they wanted. In Lon- 
don, therefore, the Paternostrers, as 
they were called, settled down ina con- 
venient place close to the Cathedral, 


and on its north side; here they estab- 
lished their workshops and their stalls, 
at first without any attention to order 
and alignment, but gradually settling 
down into a narrow lane of shops, and 
here they remained until the Reforma- 
tion destroyed their trade. I want you 
to visit this lane at a time before the 
scattering of the people who made the 
Paternosters. 

It is five or six hundred years ago; 
we are in the fourteenth century—the 
century of the three Edwards. Look 
around you—we are standing at the 
east end of the row; behind is Chepe 
—we must not stop to look back, for 
there are many admirable things 
in Chepe. A narrow lane stretches our 
before us; on either side stand small 
houses built as to the lower part with 
stone walls, but having upper cham- 
bers of wood and roofs of wooden tiles. 
These are the houses of the Paternos- 
trers; the ground floor contains the 
shop where the craftsman with his 
*prentices works and sells his wares, 
while his wife is engaged among the 
pots and pans behind. The houses, as 
I have stated, are not regularly in line; 
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they stand at different angles, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the builders; the 
shop is protected from the weather by 
a narrow pent-house, while glass cov- 
ers the upper part, and the lower half 
lies open to the wind, if not to the rain. 
There is a “pentice” in case of very 
bad weather. The sound of work rolls 
and echoes from house to house, but 
not unpleasantly, along the narrow 
way; the tap of light hammers, the 
roar of a furnace, the grinding of a 
saw, the voices of those who speak 
when they must, not for pleasure -or 
for discourse. 

The street is wholly without pave- 
ment; one walks upon the _ bare 
earth, covered only with the re- 
fuse, and offal, and sweepings of all 
the houses. There are ordinances, it 
is true, which forbid the throwing of 
things into the street; every one is told 
to keep the front of his house clean, on 
penalty of half a mark; there are to be 
no pigsties in the street, and no pigs are 
to run about loose. You sniff? Humph! 
Unless our senses greatly deceive us, 
those wise regulations of the late Ed- 
ward, first of the name, have been for- 
gotten, or the Alderman of the Ward 
has not visited the Row of late. But 
we are not without street scavengers, 
for the kites are at work undisturbed 
while they turn over the heaps of rub- 
bish and carry away the offal. I fear 
that you find the atmosphere oppres- 
sive: it is a common complaint with 
strangers. They complain of the smell 
and the closeness of the streets. There 
are, in fact lanes such as Stinking Lane 
by the Shambles, or Thames Street by 
the River, where the air is charged 
much more heavily than this with de- 
eaying evidences that man lives not 
alone on bread, but also on fish, and 
flesh, and fowl. Perhaps, also, Pater- 
noster Row hath a purer air than those 
other quarters where they make soap 
and tallow candles, or those where they 
tan and dress leather. I assure you 
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that you might in those streets remem- 
ber with regret even the air of Pater- 
noster Row. Our trade, at least, doth 
not offend the nose. Come here on an 
evening in June, when the furnaces 
are out and the anvils are silent; come 
when a soft summer rain has carried 
the contents of the street swimming 
down Ave Maria Lane, and so by the 
slope of Ludgate Hill to the Fleet be- 
low, and you will be astonished to find 
the place as clean and sweet almost 
as any country lane. 

The houses, you think, are small. As 
yet the tall frame houses of the Tudors 
have not come in; we have not yet 
learned to make bricks; rather, the 
craft has been forgotten. Even the 
greater houses, unless they are castles, 
as Bayard’s Castle, are low in eleva. 
tion; besides, you are looking at a 
street of craftsmen; there are no nobles 
in the Row, though many have their 
houses close beside it. Within these 
small and mean houses you would be 
astonished to find an amount of com- 
fort which you would hardly, perhaps, 
expect. These people are rich in feath- 
er beds, pillows, blankets, curtains, fur- 
lined caps and gowns, the wife has her 
hood lined with lamb-skin, and even 
with gros vair, as if she was a gentle- 
woman, in spite of the sumptuary 
laws; the husband has his ‘arms and 
armor, his haketon and his headpiece, 
his bow and arrows and his dagger, 
besides his fur gown for winter, and 
his cape and hood and doublet of 
warm burell. 

They work all day long, but you must 
not think that they have no holidays; 
they keep their Saturday afternoons. 
In our time we have only restored the 
Saturday half-holiday which all the 
crafts enjoyed up to the Reformation: 
they also keep many holidays, includ- 
ing the great day of their Gild. Their 
Wages would seem small to you, but 
then a penny goes farther than a shil- 
ling in your time, child of the nine- 
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teenth century. If you looked behind 
the shop you would find an array of 
cooking vessels which would surprise 
you: pots and pans, iron spits and 
ovens, couvre-feus, wooden cups and 
wooden trenchers; they mean for evy- 
ery day meals—substantial meals—din- 
ners and suppers of the plenty and so- 
lidity for which the London craftsman 
has always been famous. On the shop 
bulk and hanging from the pentice are 
the which the Row is fa- 
mous: the “paternosters” in pairs; the 
rosaries, and even, 
but these are not shown: the charms 
and the amulets; the little silken bag, 
which, worn round the neck, will save 
a girl’s sweetheart from the murderous 
flight of the arrow; the ring which is 
sovereign against fever and plague; the 
bracelet which preserves the traveller 
among robbers; the caul which saves 
But these 
things are sold secretly, because the 
Bishop lives but a short step from the 
Now, and it is well known how he 
treats those who have to do with magic 
and spells: the men he drags on hur- 
dles to Smithfield, where he hangs 
them, the women, more miserable still, 
he carries in carts to the same place, 


wares for 


beads crucifixes, 


the sailor from shipwreck. 


where he burns them. 

These craftsmen live in 
heart of the City; they sleep under the 
shadow of the great church; their work 
is for the Church; and the Church, not 
the workshop, is the very heart and life 
of the City. It is as yet a time of pro- 
found faith. Lollardry has not begun; 
no invidious comparisons have yet been 
drawn between the profession and the 
practice of Franciscan or of Benedic- 
tine: there is no question yet as to doc- 
trine: the Church rules all, compels all, 
directs all, for these craftsmen and 
their families. 

At the east end, opposite to the north 


the very 


entrance into the Precinct of St. Paul's, 
walled round, with 
south, and 


was then 
north, 


which 


gates west, east, 
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there stood a called Broken 
Cross, erected on this spot by the Duke 
of Gloucester in the reign of Henry IIL. 
The great Cross of Chepe stood farther 
“sta- 


cross 


“ast. Round these crosses were 
tions” or stalls, hired chiefly by wom- 
en, who sold here small articles. To- 
wards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury this cross—I suppose, because it 
was broken—was taken down, and the 
“Stationers” removed their stalls into 
Paternoster Row. The narrow 
then became like the lane of an old- 
fashioned fair, with stands and booths 
down the middle and its stalls along 
the side; or like a modern street mar- 
ket, say that of Whitecross Street in 
with a continuous babble 


street 


the evening, 
of many voices, and the never-ending 
noise of sellers and customers chaffer- 
ing and bargaining. 


We can catch glimpses, here and 
there, of the actual of this 
street, the place where they made the 
rosaries. They should have been a 
quiet and God-fearing folk: but they 
In 1381 one Godfrey de Bel- 


residents 


were not. 
stred was assaulted by three “Pater- 
of this parish, whether for 
quarrel 


nostrers” 
purposes of robbery or in a 
does not appear; he was picked up 
wounded, and off to die. In 
the same century we find persons own- 
ing houses in this street; one, William 
de Ravenstone, Almoner of St. Paul's, 
leaves by will a house in Paternoster 
Row. Did his functions permit him 
to live outside the Precinct which shel- 
tered such a goodly company of eccle- 
siastics? About the same time William 
Russell—surely the earliest mention of 
that illustrious name—bequeaths his 
house in the Row; Garter King-at-arms 
has a house there: John de Pykenham, 
Paternostrer. leaves various tenements 


carried 


to his wife, who claims as one of them 
a house in the William le Mar- 
bler, a vintner, has a house there; the 
name shows that a man might by this 


Row. 
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time leave the trade of his father and 
take to another without changing his 
surname, just as the name of Chaucer, 
who uever belonged to the “gentle 
craft,” means shoemaker. There are 
other instances of “Paternostrers,” all 
of whom belong to the parish, if not 
to the Row, which formed the most im- 
portant part of it. 

The street, in fact, belonged to two 
parishes: one of these was the parish 
of St. Faith under Paul’s, a church 
whose services were held in the four 
aisles immediately below the choir: of 
Old St. Paul’s. The crypt of the mod- 
ern Cathedral is still called St. Faith’s, 
but the parish church is now St. Au- 
gustine’s, Watling Street. St. Faith’s 
parish includes Paternoster Square, the 
Row, and Ivy Lane, with little fringes, 
or strips, on the north and south. The 
east end of the Row is in the parish of 
St. Michael le Quern. This little parish 
whose church is now St. Vedast’s, Fos- 
included no more than 250 
with that part of 
the 


Lane, 
of the Row 
Chepe west of Foster Lane, and 
buildings on the north-west of the 
Cathedral Precinct. If you stand now 
on the site of the church, you will find it 
difficult to understand how there could 
be room for a parish church and a 
graveyard on the little space between 
the Row and the west end of Cheap- 
side. By measurement, however, you 
will ascertain that a line drawn from 
the shop at the end of the Row to the 
corner of Cheapside is 130 feet in 
length, while a line drawn perpendicu- 
lar to the buildings is 110 feet. Now 
ingenious 


ter 
feet 


the medizval builders were 
into 
the 


in cramming churches and halls 
small areas. I have described 
church as it might have been, and I put 
the present statue of Peel at the cross- 
ing of the transepts if it was a cruci- 
form church. I do not think, however, 
that it was cruciform, but that it con- 
sisted of a nave and chanveel only, with 


a small burial ground on the north, 
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The fire 
of 1666 left it roofless, broke its win- 


and a tower on the east side. 


dows, melted its glass, calcined its 
marbles, and destroyed its woodwork. 
It also burned up the coffins with their 
contents in the vaults. The parish was 
poor and small; the “Paternostrers” ex- 
isted no longer; the parishioners decid- 
ed not to rebuild the church; they amal- 
gamated their parish with another; 
they widened the way that led from 
Newgate Street into Cheapside; and 
the bones of the dead, which were 
now so much gray powder, were tram- 
pled in the mud and dust of the 
street. 

Perhaps the most characteristic fea- 
ture of old London, as distinguished 
from some cities, was that the Princes 
and Nobles who had town houses in 
the centuries before the sixteenth made 
no separate quarter for themselves. It 
was a most fortunate accident, if it 
was an accident. Nothing could con- 
tribute more forcibly to the breakdown 
of castes or to the prevention of castes. 
London was a city of palaces, without 
a street of palaces; the Nobles built 
their houses among the craftsmen; 
they planted among a community of 
families, all working at the same trade, 
and belonging to the same Gild, and 
separated from the rest of the citizens, 
because all crafts were exclusive, a 
great house with courts, halls, stables, 
refectories, kitchens, cellars, and 
mitories; capable of holding hundreds 
of followers. There is nothing to show, 
beyond an occasional brawl, that there 
was any jealousy or ill-feeling between 
my Lord’s followers and the craftsmen 
around them. Thus, at the other end 
of the Row, Warwick Lane ran into it 
from Newgate Street. In Warwick 
Lane stood the inn of the great King 
Maker, who rode London when 
he came there with 600 men at arms 
following in his livery. This was a 
very great house. If you want to know 
what Warwick’s Inn was like, and how 


dor- 


into 

















great it was, visit Trinity College, 
Cambridge, or Christ Church, Oxford. 

Beyond Warwick Lane is a modern 
building which might be a monastery, 
or a college, or a close, so quiet, retired, 
and venerable it is. At this place the 
Row formerly came to a sudden end 
with a house built against London 
Wall. On the south side, however, 
there was here another great house, 
built originally by the Earl of Rich- 
mond, brother of Edward II. and 
grandson of Henry III. From him it 
passed to John Hastings, Earl of Pem- 
broke; thence to the Nevilles, Earls of 
Abergavenny, from whom it went to 
the Stationers’ Company. It fell in 
the great fire, and was rebuilt as it 
now stands. 

Again, in Lovell’s Court, now a nar- 
row and dingy place, once stood the 
Inn of the Lovels. In a time when 
tidelity and loyalty were everywhere 
conspicuous by their absence, when the 
leaders changed their sides and the 
lesser men followed for private gain 
or imaginary wrong, when perjury was 
a practice regarded almost as honora- 
ble, the last of this House remained 
faithful to a king whose hands were 
as red with the blood of the innocent 
as those of his brother Edward. Vis- 
count Lovel, Chamberlain of the 
Household to Richard III., fought for 
that king at Bosworth Field, where he 
had the good fortune to escape with 


his life. He found an asylum with 
Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, the 
sister of Richard. He came over again, 


however, unfortunately for himself, 
joined the Earl of Lincoln, fought at 
the battle of Stoke, and once more es- 
caped with his life. What became of 
him afterwards was never learned with 
certainty. According to Lord Bacon, 
he was drowned in trying to cross a 
river; but there is another story about 


him. According to this version, he 


made his way to a place of conceal- 
ment in his own house of Minster Lov- 
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ell (not the house of Lovell’s Court), 
and there, either by neglect or by 
treachery he was starved to death. In 
1726 a subterranean chamber was dis- 
covered in the house, where they found 
the skeleton of a man sitting at a ta- 
ble with book, pen, and paper before 
him. This was supposed to be the skel- 
eton of Lord Lovel. 


We have seen that the “Stationers” 


migrated from the stalls of Broken 
Cross to Paternoster Row. With the 
Reformation came a great many 


chunges to the City of London, apart 
from those changes of doctrine and 
teaching which the Ritualists of the 
present day so strenuously try to min- 


imize. They are changes which have 
been generally disregarded as un- 


worthy the attention of the historian, 
involving only the ruin of thousands 
ef poor folks. Among other things the 
whole population of the Row went out 
of work. What became of their piles 
of rosaries and beads one knows not. 
The people who secretly remained in 
the old faith kept their own, no doubt, 
which they treasured; but new rosaries 
were Dv longer in demand. What the 
unfortunates took up for their liveli- 
hood under the changed conditions is 
ove of the many insoluble questions 
which we put to ourselves and then 
pass over. 

Tiowever, the next stage in the his- 
tory of the Row shows it to have been 


occupied by mercers, silkmen, and 
lacemen. It was the principal market 
for those merchants in the early fif 


teenth the street was so 
thronged by coaches that foot-passen- 
gers were unable to walk through. Af- 
ter the fire, according to Strype, the 
mercers migrated to Covent Garden, 
Henrietta Street, and King Street. Ac- 
cording to Defoe, the Row was rebuilt 
after the fire for the convenience of 
these trades; “the spacious shops, back 


warehouses, skylights, and other con- 


century; 
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veniences made on purpose for their 
trade are still to be seen.” He goes 
on to say that the other trades were 
then dependent on the more important 
shops: lacemen were in Ivy Lane, but- 
ton shops at the Cheapside end, shops 
for crewel and fringe in Blowbladder 
He says that this continued 
for twenty after the fire, and 
that the mercers began then to mi- 
grate to Covent Garden, where, how- 
ever, they did not remain many years. 
They then returned to the City and 
themselves on Ludgate 


treet. 
years 


established 
fill. 

'n 1720 again, according to Strype, a 
great mixture of trades existed in the 
Row, including some mercers and silk- 
mep, and many tire-women: “at the up- 
per large 


well situ- 


end some stationers and 
warehouses for booksellers, 
ated for learned and _ studious 
access thither, being more retired and 
private.” 

This is the first mention of the Row 
in connection with the sale of books. 
The book trade, like all others, had its 
favorite quarters. At first booksellers, 
stationers, and printers found a place 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, where many 
first editions of and 
plays of Shakespeare were printed. 

After the fire many of the booksel- 


men’s 


sundry poems 


lers, whose stocks had been consumed 
in that disaster, removed to Little Brit- 
ain. where they flourished for nearly 
eighty years. At the end of that time 
they began to take up their quarters 
in Paternoster Row. A few. however, 
were left both in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
and in Little Britain. One of the for- 
mer, Newberry, published Oliver Gold- 
smith’s “Vicar of Wakefield:”’ another, 
Johnson, published Cowper's “Task” in 
1784. 


From the manufacture of paternos- 
ters to sale of 
The Row. how- 


gradually lost all its 


the publication and 
books is a long step. 


ever, 


mercers 
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lacemen, and silkmen, and became the 


home of books, old and new. Other 
booksellers there were in other parts, 
but not many—Dodsley, for instance, 
in Pall Mall, Murray in Fleet Street, 
Newbery in St. Paul’s—but the great- 
er number had their shops, being book- 


sellers as well as publishers, in the 
Row. No longer did the coaches rum- 


ble along the narrow street; posts 
placed across forbade the passage of 
coach or cart; it became the most quiet 
street in all London. Gradually anoth- 
er change fell upon the place: the book- 
sellers’ shops disappeared, and with 
them the throng of scholars who had 
been wont to meet and talk among the 
The Row became a wholesale 
place, whither the “trade” 
buy: printers, bookbinders, and paper- 
makers came for orders; and needy au- 
thors came, hat in hand, in the hope 
of picking up a guinea. 

I have before me a book called “Trav- 
els in Town,” written in the year 1839. 
The author, speaking of the output 
of books, boldly states that they had 
all to pass through Paternoster Row— 
certainly an exaggeration, but by far 
the greater number had to do so. He 
says that the output of books, which he 
places at an annual average of 150 in 
the seventeenth century, had in the 
eighteenth actually decreased to the an- 
nual average of 100, and had again in 
1839 mounted to 1,500—a fourth part of 
the number issued every year at the 
present day. He says that in 1800 the 
number of new books averaged about 
350; that in 1810 it was 500; in 1828 it 
was 842: rising rapidly, as we have 
seen, to 1,500. The busiest day in the 
month was Magazine Day, when the 


books. 


came to 


new magazines were sold to the trade. 
About 400,000 copies left the Row that 
morning. When we consider the 
ture of these magazines—the “Gentle- 

“Tait’s,’ the “New Monthly.” 
“Metropolitan.” “Blackwood's.” 
—there can be no doubt that 


na- 


man,” 
the 


“Fraser's 

















among the better class of readers the 
magazine occupied a much more impor- 
tant place then it does at present. If 
we take the modern magazines, about 
a dozen in number, corresponding to 
these old favorites, I do not think that 
more than an eighth part of that num- 
ber is now taken up by the trade on 
the day of issue. On the other hand, 
of the cheap literature which is now so 
plentiful and sometimes so good and 
wholesome, and, good or bad, so widely 
read that its circulation is now num- 
bered, week by week, or month by 
months, by millions, there was in 1840 
none at all, or very little. 

The Row kept up its character as the 
headquarters of the book trade for 
many years. When the Edinburgh 
publishers came to London—Chambers 
and Blackwood-—they took offices in 
the Row. Murray, it is true, was never 
tempted within the sacred lane; on the 
contrary, he exchanged Fleet Street for 
Albemarle Street. But other changes 
have set in. There now are as many 
outside the Row as in it; we find 
publishers about Covent Garden and 
Charing Cross; booksellers there are, 
of course, everywhere. The “Directo- 
ry” gives a list of over four hundred 
publishers, of whom not more than 
forty or fifty need be taken into ac- 
count. Of the four hundred, however. 
the Row still numbers thirty: while of 
booksellers, stationers, and other per- 
connected with the book trade 
there are another thirty in the Row. So 
the old literary atmosphere hangs 
about the place, and, though most of 
the greater publishers are gone, there 
are enough left to keep up the tradl- 
tions of the past. And north of the 
Row, in Paternoster Square and the 
courts and lanes, other publishers and 
booksellers are found who lend their 
name to make the Row and its vicinity 
still the headquarters of new books. 


Sons 


Let me add a note on the social side 
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two 


boasted 


of the Row. It once 
places of resort where men could meet 
and dine, or sit and talk. The first of 
them was Dolly’s Chop House. This 
house was built in the time of Queen 
Anne for a certain cook named Dolly. 
It is said to have stood on the site of 
an ordinary kept by Tarleton, the Eliz- 
abethan mime. If this is true, there 
was probably, according to the conser- 
vative habits of our people, a tavern 
kept up on the spot continuously. It 
was not the custom in the early years 
of the eighteenth century to create a 
new tavern, but to carry on an old one. 
Tlowever, Dolly’s remained a place of 
great resort for more than a hundred 
years. It seems to have been famous 
for its beefsteaks. I wish they had 
suffered the place to stand. 

The other, a more important place, 
was the Chapter Coffee House. This 
place was in the eighteenth century 
the resort of the booksellers; here they 
met for the sale among themselves of 
copyrights, and for the sharing of any 
new enterprise in new books. Here 
also met many of the wits and writers 
during the last half of that century— 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Lloyd, Churchill, 
and many others came here to sup and 
to talk. Chatterton found his way 
here, sitting in a corner and thinking 
himself already admitted among the 
acknowledged poets of the day. One 
wonders what they thought of the boy. 
In the early part of this century the 
coffee house was frequented by a knot 
of writers of some importance in their 
own day. I wonder how many of their 
names will be recognized by the read- 
ers of these pages. For example, there 
was Alexander Stevens, Dr. Buchan. 
the Rev. W. Murray, the Rey. Dr. Berd- 
more, Walker “the 
remember him, of course—Dr. 
Dr. 
day “king of the booksellers,” 
editor of the “Monthly 


rhetorician”—you 
Towers, 
called in his 
Phillips, 
Magazine,” 


Fordyce, Johnson, 


Alexander Chalmers, Macfarlane. and 
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others whose names are well-nigh for- 
gotten, who yet thought themselves no 


mean citizens, and formed a group 
which came here every night and 
talked. They all sat together; people 


came to hear them talk; it was a lit- 
erary centre. They considered them- 
selves great lights of literature, and 
perhaps already among the immortals. 
There are such circles at this day; they 
form groups and coteries; they lay 
down the law; they are severe, con- 
temptuous, and supreme. Sad it is to 
think that to these circles, as well as 
to that of the Chapter Coffee House, 
Time will apply the sponge and efface 
The Leisure Hour. 
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their names and their sayings from the 
memory of the world. Yet while they 


. live they have their imaginary impor- 


tance, which is their solace and their 
reward. The poet who is destined to 
live mostly sits apart and is silent; the 
writers who have neither imagination 
nor fancy, who have no message, and 
are but workers by rule of thumb, 
mostly make the noise. Let us leave 
the Chapter and the Row, closing the 
door upon the contentious Walker, “the 
rhetorician,” and the great Alexander 
Chalmers, and Johnson, the “king of 
booksellers.” 
Walter Besant. 





THE GOSPEL OF 


Along a shimmering white road in a 
rocky heat-reflecting plain, beneath a 
sky of molten lead, three figures rode 
slowly westwards to the mountains. 


One was a sahib. The other two were 


men of his levies escorting him, and 
mounted on mules for the occasion. 


These two rode behind at a respectful 
distance, and since they were perzoit- 
ted to ride at ease, they talked with 
each their conversation 
became animated, and they were evi- 


other. Soon 
dently arguing; they gesticulated and 


pointed to a strange object fastened 


above the tree of the sahib’s saddle, 
and of which they got glimpses now 
and again, when his horse swerved a 
was a light-brown 


and 


little sideways. It 
circular thing, and it bobbed up 
Yusif Khan, one of the escort, 
Ali, the other, 
inadvertently 


down. 
told Mohamed how he 
had once surprised the 
sahib in his bath, and that he had seen 
him scrubbing his white skin with a 


thing of that color and size (meaning 
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a sponge), and this was probably such 
Mohamed Ali 
it was a musical 
one, and 


was confident 
instrument or 
said that he had 
with a round 
the end 
that the 
whole had made sweet sounds. They 
argued on, and being carried away by 


an one. 
that 
part of 
seen an instrument 
belly just like this at 
of a yard-long stick, and 


the heat of the discussion, made more 


noise than was consistent with the 
solemn duty of escorting a sahib in a 
country. The lat- 
ter turned about, and confronting them 


demanded sternly what was the mat- 


dangerous frontier 


ter. 
“It is nothing, sahib,” 
readier liar of the two, “and it 


the 
is fin- 


answered 


ished; ‘twas but a matter of our 


household, for by your honor’s kind- 
ness, we are cousins.” 


“Shut then, and let me hear no 


” 


up, 
more such unseemly noise,” answered 
the sahib. 

He was then about to turn and ride 
on ahead of them, but caught all their 


four eyes gazing with intelligent inter- 

















est at the round object that hung over 
his pony’s withers. 


“What are you looking at?’ he 
asked. “At this?” 

“Yes, oh mighty one.” 

“Do you know what it is?” 

“No, we were just asking one an- 


other,” replied the hitherto silent one, 
giving the lie direct to his comrade’s 
recent statement. 

“Look then,” the sahib explained as 
he rode on, motioning to each to ride 
alongside of him. “It is made of the 
skin of a cow, and inside it is breath 
from a man’s body; it is light as air, 
but very strong; with it to-morrow at 
sundown, I and some men of my two 
companies will play a game. We will 
kick it with our feet, and run after it, 
and fight with each other for the mas- 
tery over it, and hearts will 
grow very warm with the contest. But 
all this I will explain to you and the 
others later.” 

And as he hinted at the bare outlines 
of the game of Association football, to 


men’s 


two ignorant men of his levies, Daly's 


eye glistened and his blood coursed 
merrily through his veins, for he was 
young and active, and had a few years 
since been the best public school for- 
ward in England. 

He 
in a desolate spot 
the 
charge of two companies of 


the 


for three months 
fifteen 
military station, 
irregular 
neighboring 


had now been 
miles 


in 


some 
from nearest 
infantry levied from 
He had played 
this time, and his soul had yearned for 


tribes. no game all 


one. He had been very lonely and op- 
pressed with the growing heat of the 
At times he had grown 
On the night before 
it had come as an to him 
that he should teach his levies football 
to drown his own care and bring out 
their manly qualities. And that day 
he had ridden the fifteen 
Derajai and 


hot weather. 
almost desperate. 
inspiration 


miles into 


was riding the fifteen 


miles again. with a brand-new, 


out 
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football 
dancing before him on the saddle. 


tight-blown, - English-made 


Il. 


On the evening of the next day the 
parade ground outside the fort of Sala 
was laid out with the red flags of the 
levies’ camp equipment. The ground 
was hard and sun-baked and in parts 
stony, but was fairly level, and though 
the weather was scarcely good foot- 
ball according English 
ideas the still 
stood at 100 degrees), yet a short spell 
of half an play would do no 
harm to black man or white. 

There had been no mincing of mat- 
ters, no request to the men to try their 
hands at a new Daly’s 
methods were different from this. He 
had given the order that the next elev- 
en men on the roster of each company 
should fall in at 6.30 p. m. for fatigue 
duty in fatigue dress. 

The men came; he divided them into 
side to distin- 
guish them he gave blue sashes, made 


weather to 


(since thermometer 


hour’s 


amusement. 


two teams and to one 
that morning by his bearer from the 
inside fly of an old tent. He then ar- 
ranged each and explained the 
rules of the game. He had been used 
them the elements of 
tactics in the course of their military 


side 


to explain to 


training, and it proved easier to use 
military expressions in his present ex- 


planation. He therefore addressed 
each side much as follows, using Eng- 
lish technical military terms mixed 
with the vernacular: 


“Of you eleven men, five are the fir- 
ing line. At the beginning you stand 
along this line, two on the right flank, 
one in the center and two on the left 
flank. 

“Three 
port, one on the right, one in the cen- 
ter, and one on the left. 


men, you three, are in sup- 


“Two men are in reserve, one on the 
right. one on the left. 
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“One man remains. He is the sentry 
over the fort, and the fort is the space 
between the two big flags. Should the 
air-ball be kicked into the fort, then 
the fort is taken. Therefore it is your 
object to keep the air-ball from your 
fort, and to drive it with your feet into 
the fort of the enemy. To the sentry 
in the fort alone is it permitted to 
strike the ball with the hand. Yonder 
is the frontier (pointing to the bound- 
ary line); “beyond this line you must 
not fight with the enemy, but the air- 
ball must be thrown in and the fight 
begin anew.” 

And so on. 

The game of football was thus duly 
inaugurated. The men were playing 
it recklessly, unskillfully, dangerously, 
yet still playing it; some in shoes that 
flew off at tangents and hit their op- 
ponents in the eye, some in bare feet, 
kicking the ball with naked toes that 
were as hard as iron. 

Ever and anon a man came to Daly 
showing a lump on the shin where he 
had been kicked, or a cut knee, where 
he had fallen on the hard ground, with 
some show of grievance in his manner, 
but on the whole proud of being 
wounded in so great a cause. Daly 
had clad himself in the lightest of gar- 
ments, in an almost transparent vest, 
and a thin pair of shorts. His inten- 
tion at first was merely to move about 
and direct, but soon he drifted willy- 
game and joined one 





nilly into the 
side. 

The crowd of sepoys standing round 
marvelled, as they saw him run, dodge, 
dribble, and pass. He took the ball 
from end to end, when he found no one 
in the right place to back him up, and 
deftly got a goal. He did this three 
times, and then weary of easy victory 
retired “full-back.” The players 
and the marvelled at his 


to 
crowd all 


swiftness, his skill, his strength, and, 
not least, at the whiteness of his bare 
knees and arms. 
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Said Subadar Abdul Karim to Jama- 
dar Jamalidin as they stood watching: 

“Verily is the strength of the black 
man in his skin, while the skin of the 
sahib is soft, and remains white and 
tender as that of a new-born babe. 
But the strength of the sahib is not in 
his skin but in his heart.” 

And Jamadar Jamalidin assented. 

Wonderful they thought it all. Much 
they talked of it in their barracks that 
night, and very keen were the next 
twenty-two men told off for the new 
“fatigue” on the following evening. 
In a few nights all had played, and of 
these some began to improve, while 
there was none that in this dull se- 
cluded spot did not look upon the even- 
ing game as the great “tamasha” of 
the whole day. Nay more, there 
seemed something more solemn in it 
than this. The sahib was in such ear- 
nest about it. It seemed almost a sa- 
cred matter to him. Some _ thought 
that the rites of the game had some- 
thing to do with his religion, and won- 
dered whether perhaps this was the 
way in which in his own country the 
sahib worshipped his God. Half in 
jest, half in earnest, they christened 
the ball “Shaitan” (Satan), and kicked 
it the more viciously; and side by side, 
with the idea of mock warfare that 
Daly himself had at first instilled into 
them with regard to the game, there 
grew up a semi-religious idea that it 
celebrated in some fashion the 
throw of the Evil One. 

The levies were not blind heathens. 
Ethnologically they were Mussulmans, 
and as naturally intolerant of religious 
interference as any Eastern race. But 
practically when left to themselves in 
their mountain fastnesses, they fol- 
lowed no religion. In times of great 
Mohamedan enterprise their tribes had 
joined in “Jahads” (religious crusades) 
against other tribes or against the 
Government. But for some time they 
had led a fairly peaceable and so un- 


over 
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godly life in their hills and valleys, and 
so it was that with their religious fer- 
vor cooled for the time being, these 
representatives of theirs that served 
the British Government were particu- 
larly prone to such a heresy as that 
which they had now themselves de- 
vised, and in which of their own free 
wills they now indulged freely. 

Daly cared for none of these things. 
He had his football, kept fit and was 
less bored with his exile. He noted 
vaguely that his men seemed happy, 
and that the introduction of football 
among them was apparently a success. 
He noted not at all that they loved 
him, and held him in high esteem. 
Such a feeling on their part was mere- 
ly a sahib’s due, and called for no 
special exultation. 

And so life went well with him and 
well with them through this hot, hot 
weather, till the back of midsummer 
was broken, and there remained but a 
few scorching days till a few showers 
of rain should come and cool the air. 


III. 


One morning in early July after par- 
ade dismissed, Subadar Abdul 
Karim reported that all was well with 
the levies, but added that he had 
a request to make. Daly bade him 
make his request, and the pompous old 
man, drawing a deep breath that 
strained his sword belt, straightway 
held forth. 

“There were two companies of levies. 
A. Company was recruited from the 
Lazarai folk, B. Company from the 
Taranis. The Lazarai folk loved the 
Taranis, and the Tarani folk loved the 
Lazarais.” 

This seemed a true and self-sufficing 
statement, and after making it Subad- 
ar Abdul Karim drew another long 
breath, and paused as though this was 
the end of the matter. 

Daly knew from experience that it 


was 
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would not be the end, but a mere pre- 
amble, so begged this respected native 
officer, with some impatience, to pro- 
ceed to the point. 

Subadar Abdul Karim drew a third 
long breath, and started on with what 
might have been an entirely new sub- 
ject. 

“The ‘battle 
very good game. 
loved it, and some had 
good progress.” 

Another deep breath and 
mental jog from Daly at 
brought him to the point. 

“It was known that B. Company, the 
Tarani folk, excelled A. Company at 
the game, yet the Lazarai folk of A. 
Company had declared that with the 
sahib on their side they would beat B. 
Company. And B. Company had ex- 
pressed a strong desire to put the mat- 
ter to the test. 

“Therefore would their lord and 
master, their commanding officer, per- 
mit the match that same evening, and 
bringing the light of his august pres 
ence thither, aid the Lazarais against 
the Taranis?” 

It seemed a very reasonable sports- 
manlike request, for all the cloud of 
words with which it was embellished. 
Daly acceded gladly, and looked for- 
ward through the heat of that long 
day to a bit of real amusement in the 
evening. 

Evening came. The massive ball of 
red sun diffused itself in a mist of dust 
on the horizon. The grew still. 
From the barracks to the parade 
ground trooped twenty-one scantily- 
clad ruffians. Daly joined them from 
his quarters, with “Shaitan,” the air- 
ball under his arm, and made the 
twenty-second. The Lazarais putting 
on the blue sashes ranged themselves 
along with Daly. The Taranis wear- 
ing no sashes faced him. The ground 
had been marked out with the flags, 
and all was ready. 


of the air-ball’ was a 
All the sepoy folk 
indeed made 


another 
length 
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won the 
gave 


Daly tossed with a rupee, 
toss, his direction, and 
“Shaitan” a judicious kick to the out- 
side right forward, and the match had 
begun. 

In a zig-zag the 
passed hither, thither, from Daly back 
to Daly, from him again to the right, 
back to him and on to the left, and 
back again, but always forward to- 
wards the goal. “This is a match,” 
said Daly to himself. “I will play my 


chose 


course ball was 


best.” 

Hitherto he had always held himself 
somewhat in check, lest by his greater 
skill he might monopolize the game, 
and so check the sepoys’ ardor. But 

that he might play as 
was on the Repton play- 
had he not 
with 


now he felt 
though he 
ing fields once more, for 
allied himself for the 
the Lazarais against the Taranis, and 
was not this as keen an interest as any 


occasion 


of those of old? 

At the end of this first 
kicked a goal, and a yell went up from 
some hundreds of spectators, that 
made him look around him. It remind- 
ed him of days of schoolboy enthus- 
iasm, but more than that he 
thrilled with the wonder of 
men’s keenness, and felt an 
pride in the success of his enterprise. 

He noticed that the crowd of 
onlookers was bigger than usual, and 
that many men from the villages 
around, the fathers, the uncles and the 
brothers of his sepoys, had come to see 
the “tamasha,” each carrying in zeal- 
ous hands his roughly-made jazail, or 
some ill-gotten treasure of a rifle, for 
it was the custom of these men to bear 


rush Daly 


was 
these 


honest 


also 


arms wheresoever they went. 

The 
was 
and 


The game was started again. 
ball kicked off Taranis, 
stopped by a Lazarai_ half-back 
passed to Daly. Meeting it with his 
head, he passed it to Yusif Khan on the 
right. Yusif Khan, dribbling it and 
dodging a half-back, passed it back to 


by the 
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Daly. It seemed that the same would 
happen that had happened before, but 
one of the Tarani full-backs was on 
to it too quickly and sent it up the 
field. A half-muffled, half-hearted, 
cheer from the crowd this 
achievement. The ball came 
Daly’s way again, and he would have 
again got a goal, had not this same 
full-back, coming upon him from be- 
hind, deliberately tripped him, so that 
he fell sharply on his knees on the hard 
Getting up angrily, he abused 
the full-back for his foul play. As he 
looked at him he was puzzled. He did 
not know the face, and this 
strange, for he prided himself on know- 
ing all his men. And as he looked 
again he was more than puzzled, for 
of hate, 


greeted 


soon 


ground. 


was 


the face wore an expression 
insolence and defiance. 

He made a mental comment that he 
must find out who the man was, and 
see that he played the game no more; 
and the game proceeded. 

Later on this same full-back getting 
the ball, refused to pass it to the for- 
wards, but himself dribbling it the 
whole length of the field, and dodging 
even Daly, got a goal for the Taranis, 
and the Tarani contingent in the 
crowd gave a more pronounced, less 
half-hearted cheer than before. 

Half-time was called, and till within 
a few minutes of the end of the match 
there was no further score. At last 
Daly got the ball. All forwards 
were fagged, out of their places and 
Nothing lay between 


his 


lagging behind. 
him and the goal but three of the other 
side and their goal-keeper. Of the 
first two he made short work, dribbling 
the ball past them and leaving them 
standing. The last of the three 
the same sinister-looking full-back that 
had fouled him earlier in the 
He felt a moment's hesitation as he 
approached him, wondering what dev- 
ilment he might this time be contem- 
However, he rushed forward 


was 


match. 


plating. 
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to meet and pass him. The man was 
nimble and clever. He impeded his 
way. It was all over in a moment, 
but, as they met, Daly saw him delib- 
erately thrust out his foot to hack him, 
and received a bruise on the shin that, 
except ina heated would 
have dropped him like a stone. 

The spectators this too and 
groaned, both and Taranis 
alike; and the groan, though in minia- 
was yet not unlike that which 
from a_ full-blooded, 

Anglo-Saxon crowd 


moment, 


saw 
Lazarais 


ture, 
rises to heaven 
myriad-tongued 
when aught unseemly happens in a 
league match. 

But the groan was quickly followed 
by a cheer, no half-hearted cheer this 
time, but the unanimous straining of 
many hundred wild guttural 
for the sahib, albeit kicked so foully, 
had met his man with such a moment- 


voices, 


ous rib-crunching charge as had sent 
the fellow rolling breathless in the 
dust. And just before Abdul Karim, 
who kept the time, blew his whistle, 
Daly had triumphantly scored the win- 
ning goal. 

Such a cheer again went up from all 
sides as filled Daly with wonder and 
exultation, and he hobbled and limped 
to his quarters with glad thoughts in 
his heart and with his sepoys all yell- 
ing like madmen around him. 


IV. 
When he reached his quarters he re- 


the 
it was 


evening of 
rule on 


marked that it was 
Wednesday, and 
Wednesdays to mount the guard him- 


self instead of delegating that duty to 


his 


a native officer. 

After a moment's natural 
and due to his 
limbs, he decided not to break his 
rule, and after the hottest of hot baths 
douche from the 


reluctance 


hesitation bruised 


followed by a cold 
bhisti’s mussack, he struggled into his 
uniform, drawing tight Khaki breeches 
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over two sore knees, and wrapping 
tight putties over two 
This done, he was ready, and also in 
the worst of tempers. He hobbled to 
where the guard mounted, in no state 
of mind to pardon a fault, for his put- 
ties pinched his shins and his breeches 
chafed his knees. 

On his arrival the native officer on 
duty should have reported to him at 
once that all were present, but instead, 
Daly saw him pretending to look as 
though he did not see him, and gazing 
anxiously in the direction of the bar- 


bruised shins. 


racks. 

In a moment or two, two 
buckling their belts as they ran, and 
their rifles anyhow, rushed 


sepoys, 


carrying 
up breathless. 

This was slackness indeed. 
officer whose instinct it 
everything done decently and in order, 
and up to time, this intoler- 
able. Daly called them up before him 
and asked what they meant by turn 
ing up late and in such a slipshod 
manner. They were speechless. Look- 
ing at them he they were 
two sepoys of A. Company, and that 
one of them had played in the match 
He bade them fall in, 
adding that tell them off 
when their guard was finished. 


To an 
ras to see 


was 


saw that 


that afternoon. 
he would 


In due time he inspected the rifles; 
two of them were dirty, and not only 
that, but soiled with the particular 
kind of dirt that can only come from 
firing. Turning his from the 
muzzles of the rifles to their owners’ 
faces, he saw that they belonged to the 
same two men who had fallen in late. 
They had 


eyes 


This was a serious matter. 
evidently been up to some mischief. 
He told the native officer that 
men should fall out, and be made pris- 


these 


oners, and that two other men should 
be fallen in for guard instead of them, 
and also that the prisoners must be al- 
lowed no communication with one an- 
other, or opportunity of fabricating an 
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excuse together, till he had seen them 
on the morrow at orderly room. 

At length the guard inspected 
and marched off to its duties. Daly 
went off to his quarters to take off his 
uniform and read a dreary novel, till 
his servant should bring him his soli- 
tary dinner. 

Something was wrong about some- 
thing, and he could not tell what. His 
dinner came, and he found he could eat 
little of it. He puzzled over the dirty 
rifles and the two men late for guard. 
He puzzled over the strange, forbid- 
ding face of the man who had fouled 
him on the football field, and yet had 
played so well, and yet whom he could 
He puzzled over the 


was 


not recognize. 
extreme enthusiasm shown that after- 
noon by players and watchers alike, 
and over the large numbers of the lat- 
ter, the like of which he had not known 
before, but all which at the time had 
so pleased him. 

At last losing patience with himself, 
he muttered: 

“Hang it all, I’m getting jumpy. I’ve 
got fever from playing football in 
these Indian dog-days, or from the pain 
of these cursed hacks on my shins. I'll 
take twenty grains of quinine and go 
to bed.” 

After tossing about for some time he 
slept a fitful sleep till morning. 
Through it all he saw the same face 
with a hideous expression of hate in it, 
the face of the strange man who had 
played full-back against him. Again 
and again the face appeared in his 
dreams, now as the man ran with the 
football between his feet, now as he 
passed it with his head, now as he 
kicked at Daly’s shins, now as he sim- 
ply stood scowling; and once he 
seemed to be trampling on Daly, and 
holding the football in one hand he 
struck him full in the face with it, and 
at that moment up ran two sepoys in 
uniform, with their coats unbuttoned, 
swinging their rifles over their heads, 
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and shouting, “Shaitan, Shaitan.” He 
woke with a start and found his bearer 
ealling him. 


V. 


“What have you got to say?” asked 
Daly of the first of his two prisoners 
that morning. 

“Sahib, the rifle that I brought on 
Some one—I 
and 


guard was not mine. 
know not who—had taken mine, 
put this in its place; and in looking for 
mine, oh my father and mother, I be- 
“ame late for, guard.” 

“Look at the mark on his rifle. Is it 
the same as the man’s own number?” 
asked Daly of Subadar Abdul Karim. 

“It is the same number.” 

“Then he lies; march off the rascal 
and bring in the other; it may be he 
will lie better.” 

Yasin Khan was marched out, 
Yusif Khan marched in. 

“What have you got to say?” 
Daly to him. 

“Oh, protector of the poor, I have 
lately been firing my rifle on the range 
and I had forgotten to clean it. It was 
a fault. Forgive me, sahib. And as 
for my being late, the battle of the air- 
ball was late, and my whole body was 
dirty, and I took long to clean my- 
self.” 

“Subadar Sahib, when was this man 
last at musketry?” 

“Oh, great one, it is a whole month 


and 


asked 


since.” 

“Then he, too, is a liar, for his rifle 
must have been inspected many times 
since then. March him out also, and 
make all present retire and wait out- 
side, save only you, Subadar Abdul 
Karim, for with you I wish to speak 
on this matter.” 

The order was obeyed. Daly, left 
alone with Subadar Abdul Karim, 
asked him whether he knew aught of 
the matter. 

Subadar Abdul 


Karim, drawing a 
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deep breath, answered gravely and 
verbosely— 

“Oh, lord and master, I do indeed 
know the whole matter, and I will ex- 
plain everything, so that the sahib 
shall know all. But first it is neces- 
sary that I should lead you to a spot 
two miles hence. There will I, by 
your honor’s kindness, point out to 
you that which will make all plain. 

“Be pleased to accompany me now. 
Your horse is outside and ready. I 
will come on foot; and be pleased to 
permit these two youths, the prisoners, 
to bring their rifles and accompany us 
as an escort, for we shall go far from 
the fort, and the Sirkar’s order is that 
an escort should be present. It is true 
that it is not customary that the sepoy 
when a prisoner should perform such 
But on this occasion, oh sahib, 
All will be made clear 


duties. 
it is better so. 
hereafter.” 

Was this a trap? Was there some 
devilment brewing? And was Abdul 
Karim—his trusted, confidential friend 
—the archplotter of them all? 

This thought occurred to Daly, but 
dismissing it as but a remnant of last 
night’s fever, he acceded to Abdul 
Karim’s request and set forth to see 
this mysterious sight that was to make 
all clear. 

Abdul Karim walked alongside, keep- 
ing pace with Daly’s pony, while be- 
hind, at a respectful distance, walked 
the two culprits carrying their still 
dirty rifles. 

As they came to a bend of the rough 
road on which they were moving, Ab- 
dul Karim addressed Daly— 

“Oh, sahib, it would be well that 
these two youths should stand on yon- 
der hillock and watch against sur- 
prise.” 

Daly assented. 
ed on the hill. 

And as he and Abdul Karim pro- 
ceeded a few yards further on the road 
it occurred to him to ask whether he 


The men were post- 
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knew aught of the strange man who 
had played such a foul game on the 
evening before. 

Abdul Karim, 
once briefly replied— 

“That also, oh sahib, 
plain.” 

Then he led Daly down a nullah, at 
the top of which the latter, dismourt- 
ing, tied his pony’s bridle to a tree. 

They were still in view of the two 
sepoys on the hillock, when Abdul 
Karim stopped, turned about, and with 
a theatrical wave of the hand, said— 

“Sahib, here is the sight that I spoke 


solemnly, and for 


will be made 
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of. 

Daly, looking forward, saw a scant- 
ily-covered, putrefying corpse. 

After the first shock of revulsion, he 
examined it more closely, and in the 
livid, dangling face beneath him, rec- 
ognized the look of hate and the repul- 
sive features of the strange man. that 
had played full-back for B. Company. 

More puzzled than ever, he rounded 
sharply on the Subadar, saying— 

“This is enough. Tell me quickly 
what you know of this matter. Speak 
not in riddles, but plainly and briefly. 
I must know all, and that quickly.” 

“Oh, dispenser of favors, be not an- 
gry; I will now explain all. But for- 
give me if the tale is long, for much 
hath happened of late that I must first 
tell, before all will be plain. This, 
then, is the story— 

“The battle of the air-ball that the 
sahib taught us is thought highly of 
among us. Much have we talked about 
it in the barracks, and the fame of it 
has reached our villages. Much have 
we desired to learn to fight well in 
this battle, and seeing the sahib kick 
the ball, and toss it with his head, and 
do with it what he would, we said that 
this indeed was magic. Nay, more, 
when we saw how the sahib loved the 
battle, and what stern orders he gave 
concerning it, we held that the mat- 
ter was sacred to him. And since the 
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thinks it sacred, so we, too, 


came to look upon it as 
We eall the air-ball ‘Shaitan,’ 


sahib 
in some sort 
sacred. 
and when we play we say that we are 
beating Satan with our feet, and that 
this is better than the saying of pray- 
ers. Your honor knows that we are 
Mussulmans, but in our villages we 
think little of our religion, and observe 
the laws of the Prophet hardly at all, 
for it is long since any holy man came 
teach these matters, and 
these without 
hard to understand and remember. 
“But a few days since there came to 
the country of the Taranis one Ghul- 
am Habib, the 
Taranis, but from childhood had been 
in the south, learning about 
many things. He had been on the 
holy pilgrimage, and had many 
holy men, and had seen also many sa- 
hibs, and had travelled to the 
north, to Ispahan and to Rhum. Some 


hear us to 


matters, teaching are 


who was himself of 


much 
Seen 
also 


days since he came to his own village, 
and talked much with his own people. 
He brought news of the world, and 
told them the 
were in great trouble throughout 
world, and that the sword of the Proph- 
et was triumphant. He 
blamed his people much for their care- 
lessness in religion, but blamed them 
more for their obeuience to the Sirkar. 

“In a word, oh lord and master, he 
came preaching a Jahad against your 
people. He desired that the 
both the Tarani folk of B. Company, 
and the Lazarai folk of A. Company— 
should name a day, and, seizing their 
rifles and many bullets, should escape 
to the hills and gather round them a 


people 
the 


how Faringhi 


everywhere 


levies— 


large army. 
“Very eloquent 

and long did he speak, both in the vil- 

lages, and also by stealth in the men’s 


was he, and much 


barracks. 

“Of the Tarani folk many hearkened 
leave the 
the Laz- 


ready to 
but of 


to him, and were 


service of the Sirkar, 
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arais very few, if any at all. Two 
nights ago there was much talk in the 
barracks, and at last one of the Laz- 
arais of A. Company spoke to him be- 
fore them all— 

“‘Say you, oh Mullah, that the Far- 
inghis are weak, that the power of the 
Sirkar is gone from them, that the sa- 
hib-log are not what they were? Have 
you seen our sahib? Have you seen 
him fight with “Shaitan,” the air-ball? 

“And at that many cried, 
‘Yes, oh Mullah—Ji, have you seen our 
sahib fight with the air-ball? 

“He asked what the air-ball 
and we told him. He laughed in scorn 
and told us that he, too, played that 
game, that in Hindustan he, too, had 
learned it when studying English at a 


: 


voices 


was, 


college under the Padri-log. 

“Then he abused us much for think- 
ing so highly of this game of infidels; 
but the Lazarai folk were angry, and 
said that they would hear no evil spok- 
en of it. Then he laughed, and said, 
‘So be it, the game is surely sacred. 
Let it, then, be a sign that my words 
are true. I and the Tarani folk will 
play the game of the air-ball against 
the Lazarais and their sahib, and if we 
win the fight then are my words true, 
and we will agree that all shall follow 
me; if we lose, then do with me what 
you will.’ 

“This he said confidently, for he, in- 
deed, was skilful with the air-ball, and 
withal had not seen your honor’s skill. 

“But we, on our side, had no fear, 
for had we not seen your honor’s prow- 
ess? So we knew that all would be 
well. 

“Therefore I came to you and made 
my request that this fight of the air 
ball should take place, and oh, sahib, 
the rest will be clear to you. 

“This’—pointing to the corpse—“this 
is Ghulam Habib, of the Taranis, the 
Mullah, who played in the reserve of 
their force in the fight of the air-ball. 

“He played well, but with much vil- 
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lainy, doing hurt, indeed, to your hon- 
or’s limbs, contrary to the orders of 
the fight, so that we were all very 
wroth. And as to two youths, 
deal with them not hardly.” 

“Why, what of them?’ asked Daly, 
still bewildered. 

“Deal not with them hardly, oh lord 
and master, for the heart in them is 
good, though to be late for guard is in- 
deed a crime; but truly were their liv- 
ers hot at the moment.” 

“What, then, did they do?” 

“When the fight of the air-ball 
they ran to ‘thelr barracks, 


these 


was 
over, and 


Temple Bar. 


2n7 


oVUi 


seizing their rifles, pursued Ghulam 
Habib as he fled from our wrath. They 
followed him hither, and here, in this 
nullah, shot him down. Thus was it 
that they were late for guard, and that 
their rifles were dirty. 

“Oh, dealer of favors, deal with them 
the 
assuredly good. Behold, under the ear 


of the corpse is one bullet-hole, and in 


see, shooting was 


not hardly, for 


his stomach is the other. Therefore, 
oh sahib, deal with them not hardly.” 
And the sshib dealt with them not 
hardly. 
Powell Millington. 


BENEFICENT GERMS. 


The maleficent germ is known to all 
men. Its atrocities are telegraphed to 
the newspapers, discussed in clubs, and 
shuddered at in the family circle. Who 
has not heard of the microbes of chol- 
era, leprosy, and the plague? Who has 
not execrated the small assassins that 
lurk in our drinking water and con- 
taminate our milk? Their are 
so notorious that the average man, un- 
skilled in bacteriology, commonly im- 
agines a microbe to be a loathly insect 


deeds 


that squirms and bites; and he is near- 
ly always disappointed, if not incredu- 
lous, when he sees the real thing un- 
“Is that all?” he 
an insignifi- 


der a microscope. 


when he is shown 
cant little red or a couple of minute 
heads which no amount of magnifica- 
tion can render impressive. But though 
very few people know what germs are 
everybody knows the mischief they can 
do, and the public regards a “bacillus” 
as a necessarily evil thing—nay, as a 


asks, 


veritable incarnation of the spirit of 
evil. 
Now, this is very unfair to the mi- 


ecrobes. It is a case of blackening the 


character of a whole family on account 
of the wickedness of a few of its mem- 
And this family, far from being 
is largely com- 
Nature's 


bers. 
wholly disreputable, 
posed of useful workers in 
laboratory, so useful, in fact, that they 
are quite indispensable. A germless 
world would not be worth 
The proposition can be demonstrated 
easily enough; but first it may be well 
to glance at the nature of germs in gen- 


living in. 


eral. 

Germs, then, or microbes, are micro 
scopic unicellular plants which produce 
more or less alterations in the 
stance in which they grow. Such a 
definition is sufficiently exact for the 
present purpose, and will include the 
budding fungi or yeasts, and the fission 
fungi or bacteria, the two great groups 
to which belong nearly all the forms 
usually They are 
lowly members of the vegetable king 
dom; every individual consists of a sin- 
gle cell showing little, if any, structur- 
al organization: all are so minute as to 
be quite invisible to the naked eye, ex 
cept when they occur in closely packed 


sub- 


known as germs. 
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multitudes; and all (or at least all that 
deserve to be called germs) have the 
property of profoundly altering the 
soil which nourishes them. In this 
property consists their power for good 
or ill. 

A notable characteristic of most of 
these humble organisms is the great 
rapidity with which they multiply 
when placed in favorable conditions. 
The exceedingly active propagation of 
yeast is well known; a very little leav- 
en leaveneth the whole lump. And in 
the case of the fission fungi the vegeta- 
tive life of a single bacterium may last 
for just half an hour, at the end of 
which period it ceases to be an individ- 
ual. But it does not die—death is not 
a necessary event so low down in the 
scale of existence—it divides into two; 
half an hour later four have made their 
appearance; and at this rate of multipli- 
cation, supposing no untoward accident 
to occur and the supply of nutriment 
to be sufficient, there will be more than 
a thousand in five hours, and in ten 
hours from the origin of the first indi- 
vidual a million bacteria will have 
come into existence. While all fission 
fungi do not multiply at this rate 
(which has actually been observed) 
some are doubtless still more rapid in 
their increase. In order to flourish all 
microbes require moisture, warmth, 
and food supply. For each species 
there is a certain temperature which 
suits it best, and a certain soil in which 
it produces the largest crops. They all 
love darkness rather than light, and di- 
rect sunshine is very bad for them. But 
they do not necessarily perish when the 
conditions are unfavorable. They may 
cease to grow, and yet retain their vi- 
tality; and some species produce spores, 
which (like the seeds of the higher 
plants) have a much greater power of 
resistance than the vegetating forms 
from which they spring. 

Such microscopic organisms 
found in great number and variety al- 


are 
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most everywhere around us. Readers 
who have followed the progress of the 
very new science of bacteriology will 
remember the late Professor Tyndall’s 
ingenious and beautiful experiments 
with a luminous beam and test-tubes 
filled with putrescible infusions, ex- 
periments intended to investigate the 
diffusion of atmospheric germs. Much 
was learnt from these researches, but 
Tyndall’s methods were imperfect and 
his results not free from error. They 
appeared to lead to the conclusion that 
nearly all the invisible floating matter 
—the matter which «catters light and 
renders a beam luminous—consists of 
this form of life. According to that 
view, the number of micro-organisms 
suspended in the air would be absolute- 
ly incalculable; but we have come to 
know that, though very widely distrib- 
uted, they are by no means always 
present in great multitudes. In fact 
they are not normal inhabitants of the 
atmosphere at all; their presence may 
be said to be accidental; they are car- 
ried into it, like any other form of dust, 
by chance currents; and they are us- 
ually found adhering to those coarser 
particles, dead fibres, tissue fragments, 
and heterogeneous débris, of which or- 
dinary dust is composed. 

Dust, however, though in a sense ac- 
cidental, is pretty universal in this at- 
mosphere of ours, and floating germs 
ean generally be found if they are 
sought for. In the air of dwellings 
they are not numerous so long as the 
dust is not disturbed, but then it near- 
ly always is being disturbed. Conse- 
quently, in any inhabited room, when 
we close the blinds and let in a beam 
of sunshine through a chink, we see 
what Lucretius saw: 


Multa minuta modis multis per inane 
videbis 

Corpora misceri radiorum 
ipso, 

Et velut seterno certamine preelia pug- 
nas 


lumine in 
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Edere turmatim certantia mec dare 
pausam, 


Conciliis et decidiis exercita crebris! 


And many of these motes carry with 
them a living burcen, a bacterium, a 
mould-spore or a yeast-cell. Out of doors 
the air, of course, ishardlyeverstill, and 
its currents sweep dust from every dry 
surface, carrying up a varying num- 
ber of germs. Many ingenious meth- 
ods have been devised since Tyndall's 
time for the purpose of numbering such 
floating organisms. Without entering 
into minute details, the general princi- 
ple of one such method may be briefly 
described. A jelly, compounded of ma- 
terials known to be favorable to the 
growth of germs, is liquefied, poured 
out upon a clean glass surface, and 
cooled till it sets; the dust suspended 
in a certain volume of air is allowed 
to fall upon the jelly; the germs, thus 
separately deposited, grow where they 
settle, and in time form distinct col- 
onies, visible to the eye and easily 
counted. The results so obtained can 
never be more than approximately cor- 
rect, but it may be interesting to note 
that there are usually not less than 
one hundred living bacteria in every 
cubic metre of air just above the sur- 
face of the ground; that there are not 
at all so many higher up, unless by 
chance the air is full of dust; and that 
they are very scarce over mid-ocean 
and in the higher regions of the atmos- 
phere. 

But while germs are thus only acci- 
dental inhabitants in the air, and by 
no means universally distributed, it is 
quite otherwise with soil and water. 
The superficial layers of the soil teem 
with them to an incredible extent. 
There are always many of them in wa- 
ter, even in our best drinking water in 
its natural condition. And our bodies 
(as well as those of lower animals) are 
coated, externally and internally, with 
Swarms of micro-organisms. They do 
not, indeed, oceur in our blood and tis- 
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sues in health; but nevertheless we all 
afford hospitality to a multitude of in- 
visible guests, which find an admirable 
home and nursery in portions of our 
frame. Now if all these hosts around 
us, upon us, and within us were neces- 
sarily our foes, the case of man would 
be pitiable indeed, for there is no escape 
from their presence, and it is wholly 
impossible to exterminate them. But 
is their extermination desirable? How 
would the world ever get on without 
them? 

The active imagination of Mr. H. G. 
Wells has lately discovered a germ- 
free world in the planet Mars, and he 
tells what happens when the inhabi- 
tants invade the earth and are exposed 
to the assaults of microbes against 
which they have not acquired power 
of resistance. But he does not attempt 
to picture the condition of things in 
the germ-free world itself. Let us try 
for a moment to imagine the state of 
the earth deprived altogether of this 
form of life. Suppose, then, that air, 
water, soil, animals, and plants have 
all been thoroughly sterilized in the bac- 
teriological sense; suppose that by the 
universal application of an ideally per- 
fect germicide every microbe has been 
killed; while higher living things re- 
main unharmed: and suppose that no 
new agents have been created to per- 
form the functions of the extinct fam- 
ilies. What is the result? 

First, we observe with gratitude that 
we have done with a large number of 
diseases, acute and chronic, affecting 
beasts and men. Rinderpest and glan- 
have disappeared: anthrax no 
longer slays its thousands among sheep 
and cattle: tuberculosis in all its forms 
The plague has vanished, 
East or West. 
the mysterious scourge of 
and many lands, at last 
In all probability we may 
expunge scarlatina, measles, and all the 
from 


ders 


‘ 
2 
{ 


s unknown. 
never to reappear in 
Leprosy, 
many ages 
dies ont. 
fevers our 


common infections 


text-hooks: certainly no one need fear 
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cholera, typhoid, diphtheria, or erysip- 
elas. Boils, carbuncles, and the like 

Embossed sores and headed evils 
no longer vex humanity. Nay, even 
toothache is, if not extinct, at all 
events a rare affliction. In_ this 
changed world wounds and injuries are 
robbed of half their terrors, and sur- 
geons take no precautions against sep- 
tic trouble. Food-poisoning by pto- 
maines is never heard of. Sanitation be- 
comes easy; evil odors are almost ban- 
ished from our streets. Various minor 
sources of annoyance have been abol- 
ished; milk does not turn sour, or but- 
ter rancid; eggs keep always fresh; in 
the hottest summer our meat never be- 
comes “high.” It would almost seem 
that everybody should be satisfied, ex- 
cept the bacteriologist, whose occupa- 
tion is done. 

But very soon we begin to miss some 
things in our germless world. There 
is no beer, wine, or brandy, all the 
yeast plants having perished by the 
germicide. No doubt chemists will 
sooner or later devise a substitute, but 
natural fermentation is at end. For 
the same reason artificial methods of 
aeration must be universally employed 
in making bread; the leaven that has 
been used for so many ages has lost 
Our cheeses will not “rip- 
eertain 


its potency. 
en,” the absence of 
bacilli that used to effect the change; 
and there is a distinct falling off in 
the flavor of our best butter. The man- 
ufacture of vinegar is stopped, because 


owing to 


there is no longer a bacillus aceticus to 


work upon weak alcoholic solutions. 
Along with these changes in our diet 
we seem to notice some impairment of 
our digestive which may be 
explained by the absence of those in- 
numerable micro-organisms which used 
to inhabit our alimentary canals and 
which had influence 


upon the processes therein. Certainly 


powers, 


assuredly some 
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the health of our herbivorous animals 
suffers on this account; they lose the 
power of digesting the cellulose which 
enters so largely into their food. And 
the extinction of the cellulose-decom- 
posing bacteria has also a serious ef- 
fect upon ovr textile industries, the 
tough fibres of flax and hemp no long- 
er separating after maceration in wa- 
Another important source of the 
disappears with the 


organ- 


ter. 
world’s 
disappearance of 
isms connected with the production of 
saltpetre; in future there are no for- 
tunes to be made out of nitrates. 
every reason to 


wealth 
microscopic 


Such, we have be- 
lieve, are a few of the inevitable re- 
sults that would follow the annihilation 
of germs. Doubtless numerous other 
losses would be suffered, for the use- 
ful fermentations and decompositions 
set up by minute vegetable organisms 
are as yet very imperfectly known. 
The inconveniences mentioned might, 
however, be overcome, or at least toler- 
consideration of the concom- 
Far more 


ated, in 
itant lessening of disease. 
serious consequences have yet to be de- 
seribed. 

When a pinch of garden 
shaken up in a wineglassful of water, 
it is easy to prove that every drop of 
the infusion contains hundreds of bac- 
teria. Far from being inert matter, 
the soil everywhere teems with life and 
It is especially the 


mould is 


manifold activities. 
home, the nursery, of the fission fungl; 
in its superficial layers they swarm in 
incalculable multitudes; from it they 
are carried into the air with the dust 
raised by wind-currents, and into it 
they ultimately return. Here, in the 
course of their growth and multiplica- 
tion, they perform work of quite ines- 
timable value, for it is mainly, if not 
exclusively, to them that we owe the 
nitrification and chemical pro- 
cesses which fertilize the earth and af- 
ford plants. If the 
soil were rendered “sterile” in the hac- 


other 


nourishment to 


” 
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teriological sense—that is, if all the 
lower fungi in it were destroyed—it 
would soon be sterile in another sense 
also; our crops would perish, and agri- 
culture would come utterly to an end. 
Neither grass, nor herb yielding seed, 
nor fruit-tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, could survive the deprivation of 
their natural nourishment; and as anil- 
mal life is ultimately dependent upon 
plant life, the fatal consequences would 
not be confined to the vegetable king- 
dom. 

But, indeed, when we 
matter from another point of view, it 
becomes still more evident that the ac- 
tivity of these lowly forms is a condl- 
tion essential to the continuance of 
higher life on the earth. For nothing 
is more certain than the fact that the 
processes by which organic bodies, an- 
imal and vegetable, are converted af- 
ter death into simpler combinations or 
into their ultimate elements—the pro- 
cesses known to us as putrefaction and 
decay—are absolutely dependent on 
microscopic organizations, especially 
bacteria. But if such processes did not 


consider the 


The Nineteenth Century. 
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take place, whence would be derived 
the materials for the construction of 
successive generations of animals and 
The amount of carbon, hydro- 
available 


plants? 
gen, nitrogen, oxygen, etc., 
for the composition of living bodies Is 
not an unlimited quantity, but is con- 
stantly utilized over and over again, 
there are necessary economies 
working of the laboratories of nature. 
At present all living things die and re- 
turn to the earth from which they are 
derived; and their substances are again 
the substances of 


in the 


used to construct 


A part is at once 


new living things. 
by “necrophagous” 


assimilated erea- 
tures, the scavengers of the soil; but 
the important economy consists in the 
slow decompositions set up by bac- 
teria, resolving dead organic matter in- 
to elements available for fresh life. If 
these decompositions were to cease, if 
animals and plants were to remain in- 
corruptible after death, how can we 
escape the conclusion that sooner or 
later the supply of such available ele- 
ments must be exhausted, and life it- 
self must come to an end? 
Henry 8S. Gabbett, M. D. 
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He. 


Because thou wast cold and proud, 

And as one alone in the crowd, 

And because of thy wilful and wayward look, 
I thought. as I saw thee above my book, 

“] will prove if her heart be flesh or stone.” 
And in seeking thine, I have found my own. 


She. 


3ecause thou wast proud and cold, 
And because of the story told 
That never had woman a smile from thee, 


I thought, as I glanced, 
but his peace shall atone! 


Why. be it so! 


“If he frown on me, 


And in troubling thine, I have lost my own. 


From The Wishmaker's Town 


William Young. 
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RUSTICUS 


Dear ““Maga,”’— 

To “rub off the rust” by means of a 
trip to “town” is an ambition to the 
full as innocent and natural to-day as 
it was in Mrs. Hardcastle’s generation. 
That good lady’s neighbors, it will be 
remembered,—the two Miss Hoggs, to 
wit, and Mrs. Grigsby,—were 
tomed to go to London for “a month's 


accus- 


polishing” every winter; and most of 
those who are lucky enough to live in 
the country are not indisposed to copy 
their praiseworthy habit. Some, in- 
deed, may be apt to share Mrs. Hard- 
eastle’s apprehension that vanity and 
affectation may be brought back from 
the metropolis. But these qualities 
flourish tolerably well everywhere; 
and not even the most bigoted enemy 
of the capital can nowadays accuse 
your “man about town” of being 
“woundily like a Frenchman.” On the 
contrary, it is the lively Gaul who, if he 
be up-to-date, 
teuf-teuf, dernier bateau—call it 
you please—models himself 
bearing, and general appearance upon 
the inhabitant of Albion. 
cuse for a visit to town need never be 
wanting. The silk hat which, since it 
left Iondon in your hat-box, has been 


trés-smart, 
what 
in dress, 


aspires to 


A good ex- 


present upon forty-eight occasions, or 
thereabouts, at church, to say nothing 
of a few weddings and funerals, must 


instantly he replaced by a new one. 


You must really get some more clothes. 


A man who boasts a_ figure which 


‘ 


‘comes out where it ought to go in, 


and goes in where it ought to come 


out.” cannot retain his self-respect 


and at the same time trust himself to 
the the 
You must see your stock-broker, 
sult him about the boom in copper, and 


mercies of provincial — tailor. 


con- 


find out what is going to happen in 


Kaffirs and Rhodesians. Besides, you 


Urbe. 


IN URBE. 
may as well take the advice of a spec- 
ialist about your growing tendency to 


embonpoint. If these arguments fail 


to carry conviction to your conscience, 


is one which will never play you 
false. Fire the spirit of “the predom- 
inant partner’ with hopes of unlimit- 
ed shopping and a large supply of new 
frocks or gowns (who shall say which 
word is technically the correct one?) 
and the business is as good as done. 
You will find your portmanteau packed 
and yourself at the railway station be- 
fore you are many days older. The 
two Miss Hoggs took their month's 
polishing in the winter. The prudent 
country cousin of the present age takes 
or early summer. By so 
It is, indeed, 


there 


his in spring, 
doing he scores heavily. 
impossible to exaggerate the delights 
and the beauty of springtime in an 
English rural neighborhood. Listen 
to the prose-poet:—‘There is a vernal 
freshness in the air, redolent of happi- 
ness and coming warmth; the long «a- 
pected flowers peep out” (“peep” is at 
once so original and so true!), “and all 
is sunshine and like a long-delayed 
promise at last fulfilled.” Conspicuously 
inaccurate, every word of it, of course, 
so far as the wretched season of this 
year is concerned; but, no doubt, a cer- 
allowed to our 
then,” 


tain license must be 
“Turn pro- 
“to of’ — 


this? — “thoughts of 


great writers. we, 
ceeds our author, 
hullo! 
spring attire, to charming colors and to 
deft designs, and Messrs. Tépe 
Rybbon think it not malapropos to pre- 
sent a complete and useful forecaste 
of the fashions for spring or summer, 
1899, the outcome of several 

thoughtful endeavor in London, 
by the earliest and most direct infor 
What a downfall 
that 


thoughts 
what's 


and 


weeks’ 


aided 


mation from Paris.” 
To 


is here! imagine one was 
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mouthing the latest tid-bit of a Dr. 
Parker (with the swearing eliminated) 
or a Miss Corelli, or a Canon Scott 
Holland, and to find that the choice 
morsel was but a haberdasher’s circu- 
lar after all! Truly, it is a wondrous 
art, this of writing advertisements: a 
branch of literary composition which 
the Society of Authors should in no- 
wise neglect. It embraces many 
styles, all vicious, nauseating and de- 
praved; all calculated to appeal to the 
ignorance and imbecility of the public. 
Yet, style for the flamboyant 
manner of the draper is perhaps pre- 
ferable to the affectation of reasoning 
“of courses,” its 


style, 


and logic—with its 
“to be sure’s,” its “for the matter of 
that’s’ — whereby great newspapers 
stoop to puff the second-hand wares 
they have taken to selling. 

But beautiful and delightful as 
spring is in the country, it is no less 
beautiful and delightful in London. 
In the early days of summer London is 
seen at her very best. She has the air 
of life, youth, and vigor. She is not 
yet jaded or passée. Piccadilly and 
the Park are a joy to the eye of the be- 
The trees are in full foliage, 
The grass 
is the quintessence of greenness. The 
the windows are a 
The rigor of 


holder. 
but not parched or dusty. 


flower-boxes in 
blaze of gorgeous color. 
the east wind is tempered by a genial 
sun, but the air is not yet like the blast 
from a furnace. Upon such prospec- 
tive pleasures the traveller may muse 
and ponder as he manfully tries to kill 
time in a close and sun-baked railway 
carriage, where the blinds may possi- 
bly keep out glare, but certainly con- 
The daily papers once 
exhausted, what has he to fall back 
He has carefully provided him- 
of the 
Doyle's 


centrate heat. 


upon? 
self with a 
day.” He tries Mr. Conan 
“Duet.” Heavens! What blatant, 
howling, stupefying vulgarity! Would 
wicked reviewer, to 
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few of the “books 


that one were a 
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denounce the stuff in seven newspa- 
pers at once! He tries “The Double 
Thread” with some misgiving, and af- 
fair trial sorrowfully puts it 
For he is from “The 


ter a 


down. fresh 


Fowler,” which he galloped through in 
a couple of sittings in an easy-chair, 
finding in it a striking and fresh de- 


lineation of the new woman—giving 
that battered phrase a natural and sen- 
sible meaning. Miss Harraden’s char- 
acters are vivid, consistent, and hu- 
not mere vehicles for the publi- 
“ation of epigrams. And what “epi 
grams” are they in “The Double 
Thread!” Damp fireworks are _ posi- 
tively nothing to them. The dissent- 
ing idea of le higlif may be interesting 
for a little while as a side light on dis- 
sent—as interesting, say, as Mrs. Tod- 
ger’s idea of a wooden leg—but not for 
long, Oh! not for long. He dips into 
something more promising. Here is 
the celebrated Mr. Dooley—Mr. Dooley 
the boomed, the belauded. After five 
minutes’ gallant struggle our traveller 
succumbs. .His jaw drops, the volume 
falls from his nerveless hands, and out- 
raged nature revenges herself by a 
restless and unrefreshing nap. For if 
ever a work professing to be humorous 
sensu Americano, was duller, or couched 
in a more abhorrent dialect, it has not 
yet come within our traveller’s ken. 
No; books are “horff” in the meantime. 
He must content himself with the so- 
ciety of “Miss Milligan” who is _per- 
haps as agreeable a travelling compan- 
ion as a man She is a 
young and fashionable member of the 
good old Patience family; she is quite 
in the “smart push” (the social anti- 
podes of the “swell mob”), and she can 
keep you entertained without an effort 
London 


man 


could desire. 


until the train arrives at the 


terminus. 


One of the most striking changes in 
the last twenty years 
increase in the 


London during 


is the enormous num- 
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ber of enormous hotels. The building 
of such abodes has no end. At the 
present moment a gigantic “hostelry” 
(as the reporters dearly love to call it) 
is approaching completion in Russell 
Square, another in Pall Mall East, and 
a third at the station of the Great Cen- 
tral Railway Company. These hotels 
have apparently created their own cus- 
tom, and they never outrun the de- 
mand for accommodation. It was a 
sagacious aphorism of the late Dr. 
Boyd’s that he was a wise man, though 
he might not be a good one, who post- 
ed his own letters. The same may be 
said of the man who writes to engage 
rooms at a London hotel after the cow- 
slips have come into bloom. To drive 
about from one hotel to another in 
quest of a humble apartment 
quiéme is not amusing, and is a trifle 
costly. At such anxieus moments vis- 
ions of a bench in St. James Park, a 
sack in a two-penny doss-house or a 
two-pair back in Bloomsbury, are apt 
to flit across the mind. Even if the 
worst is avoided, how on earth are you 
to be in time to dress, dine out and do 
a music-hall? It is now a quarter past 


au cin- 


seven precisely, and your host’s hour 
is a quarter to eight sharp. All such 
carking cares and gnawing anxieties 
may be avoided by the exercise of a 
little forethought, and at the expendi- 
ture of a penny upon a postage-stamp. 
If you are as regular in your visits to 
London as the two Miss Hoggs and 
Mrs. Grigsby, you have probably some 
“howft” in a off Picadilly or 
Eaton Square, where your wants (like 
those of Charles Honeyman and F. B.) 
will be ministered to by an ex-butler 
of my Lord Todmorden. But those 
wants will be few and simple. A good 
breakfast and a decent bed will satisfy 
them. You will lunch at Prince’s, 
dine at the Cecil, and sup at the Savoy, 
principally for the sake of 
other people who are taking 
meals there. The leisure moments of 


street 


seeing the 
thei» 
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the day may be filled in at your club, 
and if you have friends you will ocea- 
sionally partake of their hospitality. 
Failing a position in the lodgings 
of Mr. Samuel Ridley or Mrs. Brix- 
ham, some huge “caravanserai” (an- 
other pet word of the pressman) will 
swallow up the stranger. Nor is his 
lot altogether miserable. In such es- 
tablishments he find excellent 
quarters, good cooking, and  reason- 
able charges. There are many worse 
places in the world to stay at than a 
monster hotel, properly organized. But 
let the innocent from the country be- 
ware. At certain houses of the sort 
in fashionable or quasi-fashionable 
neighborhoods he will have _ to 
through the nose for entertain- 
ment. It is not only that he will have 
to “ground-bait” the place heavily if 
he wishes decent attendance. If the 
Lord Chief-Justice of England would 
abolish tips as he proposes to abolish 
other “secret commissions,” he would 
earn the gratitude of at least half a 
nation. But besides an inordinate out- 
lay upon porters, waiters, and cham- 
bermaids, the traveller will find that 
the syndicate in whose 
has taken up his temporary abode can 
pile up bills to some purpose for one 
person. Not many weeks ago a dinner 
consisting of fried fish, mutton cutlets 
and a quail, was entered in the reck 
oning at the modest sum of one guinea, 
no wine being included in that amount. 
Even Fenton’s, which, in the brave 
days of old, was supposed to represent 
the acme of luxury and extravagance, 
could hardly have beaten that extor- 
tion. 

There is must be 
faced without London. 
and that is a visit to the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy. It will not do to 
put it off. One may see the Austral- 
ians play cricket, or Sloan ride a win- 
ner, later on. To go to Lord's or the 
Oval, to Epsom or to Kempton Park, 


may 


pay 
his 


premises he 


one duty which 
flinching in 
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is no effort. Butin the case of the 
Academy, to procrastinate is to be lost, 
and he who wilfully passes the gates 
of Burlington House may never sum- 
mon up courage to cross its threshold 
afterwards. Therefore the moment 
the morning papers have been read, 
the moment the hatter and the tailor 
have been visited, let us hasten to the 
pictures. It is always insufferably hot 
there, but the crowd is smaller before 
than it is after luncheon. No one has 
say for this 
Such a quan- 


a good word to year’s 
show, and no wonder. 
tity of vapid rubbish has 
collected. It is not surprising that the 
sales get smaller year by year. Rather 
is it marvellous that good-natured mil- 
lionaires should continue to encourage 
art (as they suppose) by purchasing so 
many square yards of painted canvas 
as they do. Apart from the number of 
Episcopal portraits on the walls, the 
Academy of 1899 presents two out- 
standing features. One of these is the 
large amount of illustrated journalism 
in oils. To this category, of course, be- 
long the pictures of the Jubilee ser- 
vice at St. Paul’s, which are legitimate 
To this category 


rarely been 


enough in their way. 
also belong the numerous pictures of 
which “Naval Manceuvres” (No. 101) 
and “A Real Good Story” (No. 630) are 
typical. ““Naval Manoeuvres” (you take 
the delicate play of words in the title?) 
represents a young officer in the navy 
girl. “A Real (not 
Really, please observe) Good Story” 
represents a group of foxhunters in 
pink and on horseback, roaring with 
laughter. No printseller’s 
shop will be complete for years to 
come without a reproduction of this 
gem. It seems to have walked straight 
of the Christmas number of the 
“Illustrated and Dramatic 
The other obvious character- 


flirting with a 


sporting 


out 
Sporting 
News.” 
istic of the display is the impression 
it conveys that nine-tenths of the ar 
not mere journalists 


tists who are 
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wn 


have taken great pains to see their sub- 
jects through somebody else's eyes. 
There is no striving after originality. 
The compliment of flattery 
quiously paid to any one who has made 
“an ’it,” like Mrs. Oliphant’s young 
man from ’Omerton. The 
picted as of a truly piercing blue, or 
excruciating 


is obse- 


sea is de- 


the grass draped in an 
shade of green, because Palette, R.A., 
employs similar hues. Many painters 
of rustic landscape devote their ener- 
gies to seeing a bold peasantry, their 
country’s pride, through spectacles of 
French manufacture. Another 
of artists, like Mr. Byam Shaw, 
produce with extraordinary and scrup- 
ulous fidelity, the drawing and 
crude coloring of some medizval nin- 
compoop, who, after all, knew no bet- 
ter. Mr. Shaw’s “Love, the Conquer- 
or” (No. 906), is in truth a monument 
of futility. It must have 
deal of trouble to paint so ill. In an ex- 
hibition where all is so bad, it seems in- 
vidious to single out any work for 
praise. Yet one must note Mr. Ford's 
noble bust of the Queen (No. 2053) full 
of dignity and pathos, and one or two 
capital portraits by Mr. J. H. Lorimer. 
Above all, it is impossible to pass over 
in silence the contributions of Mr. Sar- 
gent. Here, indeed, is one who has 
eyes to see, and a hand to use the 
brush. Here are pictures of which 
posterity will have news to tell. “Mrs. 
Charles Hunter” (No. 18), “Miss Jane 
Evans” (No. 237), and “Lady Faudel- 
Phillips” (No. 444), are 
Only, if one chanced by ill-luck to be 
as plain as one is beautiful, one would 
before giving 
to take 
himself 


class 


re- 


poor 


costa great 


masterpieces. 


be apt to think twice 


Mr. Sargent a commission 

Old Noll 
would have trembled his 
ful The 


achievements of “Ape” 


one’s likeness. 


at unmerci- 


frankness. most malicious 
and “Spy” are 
compared with some 
And 


is so easy not to sit for your portrait, 


complimentary 


of Mr. Sargent’s work. then it 
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and not to draw a cheque of four fig- 
ures. 

The fresh air of Piccadilly is pecu- 
liarly grateful after the hothouse air 
of the Academy, and there is just time 
before luncheon for a stroll in the di- 
rection of Westminster by the way of 
Green Park. That brilliant light of 
the Parliamentary bar, Buster Bluffe, 
Q. C., had rooms on your staircase at 
Trinity, and perhaps you may catch a 
glimpse of him plying his extremely 
lucrative and beneficent trade. More- 
over the proceedings before a Parlia- 
mentary committee on a private bill 
are a perfect lesson in manners and 
deportment. None of the brutality of 
the bludgeon here; only the polish of 
the rapier. The stately courtesy, the 
elaborate politeness, the fine manner 
characteristic of a less busy age, which 
have all but disappeared in other quar- 
ters, still find at Westminster a con- 
genial home. You have only to hear 
Bluffe cross-examining a _ hostile wit- 
ness or exchanging repartee with the 
opposing counsel, Wragge, to be quite 
sure of that. The lobbies and com- 
mittee-rooms seem very “thrang,” as 
they say in Scotland, when you arrive; 
and the adjective is the more appro- 
priate that a good deal of the bustle 
is caused by more or less fiery Caledon- 
A scheme is on foot to appropri- 
the 


ians. 
ate half a 
Highlands, and to devote their streams 
to industrial The 
not unnaturally object, and have come 
south to Then the provost, 
magistrates, and town clerk of Dreep- 
dailly have promoted a great measure 
for absorbing all the agricuitural land 
within a radius of four miles or so in 
their filthy and ill-kept municipality. 
They will presently return home with 
their tails between their legs—sadder, 
and, it is to be hoped, less ambitious 
men. Here, too, many members 
of another corporation in 


site 


dozen watersheds in 


uses. proprietors 


say so. 


are 
quest of 


powers to acquire a for a town- 
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hall which will be perfectly useless. 
They feel a glow of pride at the 
thought of saddling their constituents 
with a considerable addition to the 
rates. If you have ever visited their 
city, you will be unable to resist the 
thought that a little more attention 
paid to paving and a little less to Par- 
liamentary committees would prove 
highly beneficial to the community 
over which they preside. Bluffe is in 
all these bills, besides twenty others. 
To judge by what he tells youina 
hurried conversation, there is not a 
municipal dignitary beyond the Tweed 
who is not just now in London. To be 
vacuis edilis Ulubris, even, means the 
certainty of a jaunt to town—plenty of 
high living and a good deal of plain 
thinking (the plain speaking will come 
some day)—at the expense of the rate- 
payers for at least a fortnight every 
year. Cruel Lord Balfour! Tis a 
churl’s task to dock a deserving class 
of its harmless pleasures by a Private 
Bill Legislation (Scotland) Bill! 


One revolution there has been in the 
social life of London during the last 
couple of years, which hits the country 
cousin in a weak spot. He cannot get 
a rubber of whist at his club or any- 
where else. “Bridge, bridge, bridge,’’ 
is all the ery, and whist is almost to- 
tally forgotten. The this 
change of dynasty are obscure. It is 
curious that a game which had braved 
all opposition for generations should 
have yielded to the first attack of an 


sauses of 


upstart cousin, which has been aptly 
described as no better than dummy 
with frills. Perhaps bridge affords a 
little more scope for gambling than its 
venerable relative, and that is of some 
moment in an age when many women 
as well as most men try their luck on 
the Stock Exchange, or on the turf or 
at the card table. No doubt the world 
will grow weary of bridge, and there 
glorious restoration. 


will come a 
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consternation prevails in 
the camp of the remnant of loyal 
whist-players. There is said to be ser- 
ious talk of revising the rules, which 
were last fixed in 1864 or thereabouts. 
There is a precedent for alteration in 
of golf, which 


Meanwhile 


the case of the rules 
have been tinkered than once 
without substantial benefit or injury 
May the recension of the 
whist code prove equally innocuous, 
and may the draftsmanship of the re- 
formers prove superior to that of the 
St. Andrews’ committee! One sur- 
mises that among the innovations will 
be found a reduction of at least fifty 
per cent in the value of honors, and no- 
body but a born and inveterate gam- 
bler will grumble at such a proposal. 
honors 


more 


to the game. 


The present preponderance of 
is a legacy from whist which 
there is little reason, from any point of 


long 


view, to be proud of. 

It being, then, practically impossible 
to get a rubber, the Rustic will prob- 
ably wend his way to the Park in or- 
der to gaze upon his fellow creatures. 
It is a brave spectacle, this well- 
dressed mob, and there is something 
highly exhilarating in the sight of it. 
Lord Salisbury, the other day, 
occasion to denounce the ordinary garb 
of the modern male. The painter or 
the sculptor may very likely not find 
his account in it, but the eye soon ac- 


took 


quiesces in a predominant fashion, and 
finds it very good. The particular 
shape of each season's tall hat, for ex- 
ample, is always the best—not, it may 
be, the best in the abstract, but the 
best relatively, here and now. So it 
is also with ties and waistcoats, which 
are worn (particular the latter) of blue 
and buff, and all manner of conspicu- 
ous and singular tints. As for the 
other sex, their attire becomes steadily 
more gaudy from year to year. The 
bright colors are cheerful, and the 
wonderfully trimmed hats lend gaiety 


to the scene. The faces beneath them 
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are not seldom pretty, and as fresh as 
paint, which is very natural (or very 
artificial, if you will have it so), for, 
alas! it is that very commodity, and 
none other, which, upon a closer scru- 
tiny, turns out to be responsible for the 
majority of the complexions. Every- 
body in the Park, of course, is not well- 
dressed and pretty. There is a contin- 
gent of frumps and dowds, and the 
cut of skirt in vogue, however well it 
may be adapted to an absolutely per- 
fect figure, is rather trying to the ab- 
normally stout or the abnormally lean. 
I know that in to-morrow’'s Daily 
Peepshow I shall read how the Hon. 
Mrs. Jim So-and-so was to be seen yes- 
Stanhope Gate smartly 
gowned in a_ grey foulard, and 
Lady Seraphina Slyboots, in a feather 
boa was talking to the Marquis of 
Carabas, with many other entrancing 
items of a like nature. But I also know 
that at “Church-Parade,” so-called, the 
company may have consisted 
pally of Countesses from Clapham, 
Baronesses from Brixton, and Duch- 
esses from Denmark Hill, but assured- 
ly include no real “pukka” 
I know, too, that if an 

had been given a free hand and been 
num- 


terday near 


how 


princi- 


peeresses. 


anti-Semite 


let loose among the crowd, its 
bers would have suffered a quite ap- 
preciable diminution. 

Nothing could be more unfashionable 
than to be a “Sabbatarian,” not even 
to be a “Protestant.” Yet at the risk 
of incurring this fatal reproach, it is 
impossible to help regretting that so 
much Sunday work should apparently 
be indispensable in London. The good 
old theory of “not giving the servants 
too much to do” on the first day of the 
week is dying out. Club servants, at 
all events, are not embraced within 
its scope; and waiters, who, after all, 
are human beings, are considered to de- 
serve no consideration. The worst 
point about the secularization (if one 
may make bold to employ so antiquat- 
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ed a phrase) of Sunday is that it adds 
to the labors of that very class of the 
community which is least able to pro- 
tect itself—the class which earns its 
livelihood by ministering to the lux- 
uries of the rich. Here the “liberal- 
man will doubtless step in 
and protest. “What?’ he will exclaim 
with admirably assumed indignation, 
“Is the busy professional man or the 
city clerk to be deprived of much--need- 
ed exercise and recreation on the one 
day of the week on which he is able to 
indulge in them?” By no means; let 
the hard-worked man of business 
please himself in the spending of his 
one free day. But let it be plainly 
understood that a large majority of 
those who play billiards, or cards, or 
golf, on Sunday, can get quite as much 
of those amusements as is good for 
them on the other days of the week. 
Why any sane human being should 
want to read a daily paper, or listen to 
on Sunday, it is difficult to 
Even if six daily papers in 


minded” 


a band, 
conjecture. 


the week had not been’ enough, 
there were already plenty of Sunday 


sheets to gratify the most voracious 
appetite without the officious interven- 
tion of two magnates of the week-day 
No doubt a great deal of cant 
question, 


press. 
has been talked upon this 
but the cant has not, by any means, 
been confined to one side, and surely 
that is a sound instinct which prompts 
the opposition to seven-day newspa- 
pers. It is all very well for their pro- 
prietors to explain with great elabora- 
tion that the production of the Sunday 
edition involves next to no labor, and 
in fact is rather a pleasure than a toil 
—a sort of little holiday for all con- 
cerned. The common-sense of 
the English people will not swallow 
such sophistries. It realizes that much 
more is at stake than the interests of 
a handful of journalists and newspaper 
It foresees that the mis- 
Fleet 


sound 


compositors. 


chief will spread far beyond 
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Street and Whitefriars. Legislation, 
indeed, can do nothing to remedy the 
evil. The steady pressure of public 
opinion can alone be effectual, and al- 
ready it has achieved a signal victory. 
It will be a bad day for the working 
classes, for all who have to make a liv- 
ing by their own exertions, for 
the country at large, when the princi- 
ple of a seven-days’ working-week be- 
comes so familiar as to be accepted 
without protest. 

If, oddly enough, you happen to pre- 
fer going to church to reading the stale 
scandal and tittle-tattle of the past 
week in an up-to-date journal of mam- 
moth proportions, there are preachers 
of all sorts and sizes, services of all 


manners and degrees, to tempt you. 
Should you be lucky enough to find 


Canon Gore in the pulpit of the Ab- 
bey, you will unquestionably hear 
something to your advantage, and car- 
ry home a good deal to think about. 
If the Bishop of Stepney is your man, 
you will get manly, straightforward, 
plain-sailing oratory; and if you are 
for a little sensational tub-thumping, 
why, there are a dozen dissenting chap- 
els ready to supply you, and to throw in 
a strong infusion of politics as well. 
But the man, hates the 
“falsehood of extremes,’ who detests 
all aping of Rome on the one hand and 
all thumping of the drum schismatic 
on the other, will not trouble to go 
farther afield than the Temple Church. 
sure of an admirable dis- 
a divine of ripe learning, 
The mnu- 


wise who 


’ 


There he is 
course from 
refined taste, and true piety. 
sic is beyond criticism; the order of the 
book of Common Prayer is duly ob- 
served; and there are no freaks, an- 
tics, or eccentricities. A visit farther 
east to St. Paul’s is not to be recom- 
mended in the meantime, for the 
echoes of a highly animated controver- 
sy seem to ring round the dome. Be- 
sides, though the worshipper has dis- 
ciplined his mind into a frame of de- 
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votion, he cannot well help seeing the 
stencilling and the lettering; and the 
sight is not conductive to calmness 
and composure of spirit. One may not 
be prepared to join in the strong lan- 
guage with which the Dean and Chap- 
ter have been assailed for their scheme 
of decoration. But a certain three-col- 
umn letter in the Times makes one 
gravely question whether the choice of 
the responsible body has fallen upon 
the right decorator. There is an under- 
current of depreciation of Sir Christo- 
pher in that portentous epistle which 
makes one suspicious—a suggestion of 
lofty and supercilious patronage, as 
who should say that this same Wren, 
poor fellow, did his best, one must al- 
low, but what can you expect from an 
Englishman who had the bad taste to 
flourish after the Reformation? Now 
it is a fact that of all the architects of 
whom in modern times this country has 
had reason to boast, Wren is incom- 
parably the greatest. His London 
churches, so many of which have been 
ruthlessly pulled down, ought to be the 
pride of every true Londoner, and St. 
Paul’s is the finest of them all. No- 
body who holds these simple proposi- 
tions to be true can think with equa- 
nimity of Wren’s chef-d’euvre being de- 
livered over to an artist who, be his 
skill and taste in other matters beyond 
reproach, would obviously prefer St. 
Paul's to be an Egyptian temple or a 
Gothic fane—something, in short, quite 
different from what it is. It is some 
consolation to reflect that no Dean and 
Chapter will ever venture to cut and 
carve upon the outside of the splendid 
pile. For many generations to come, 
let us hope, cockney and countryman 
alike will be able to gaze from the end 
of Fleet Street up Ludgate Hill, and 
note how 


the high majesty of Paul's 
Uplifts a voice of living light 
calls— 


and 
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Calls to his millions to behold and see 
How goodly this his London Town can 

be! 


Not the least interesting feature in 
Sir William Richmond's letter was his 
frank enunciation of a theory of crit- 
icism which, though probably latent in 
the minds of many artists, authors, and 
actors, rarely meets with perfectly can- 
The theory is, indeed, 


did expression. 
less simple than Dean Gregory’s, which 


measured a man’s right to criticise the 
decoration of St. Paul's by the amount 
of money he 

that object, but it may, nevertheless, 
be very shortly stated. The critics of 
a work of art, so it runs, are necessarily 
either (1) amateurs, i.e., persons who do 


had subscribed towards 


not habitually practise that particular 
kind of art, or (2) experts, i.¢., persons 
who do. If they are amateurs, the pub- 
lication of their unfavorable opinion is 
a piece of unwarrantable impertinence, 
for, ex hypothesi, they know nothing 
about the matter. If, on the other 
hand, they are experts, the publication 
of their unfavorable opinion is a gross 
breach of “professional etiquette.” The 
great beauty of this theory lies in its 
universal applicability. Nothing lies 
outside its scope—not even chairs and 
tables. Either you are a carpenter or 
you are not a carpenter. If you are 
not, you can know nothing whatever of 
the construction of chairs and tables. 
If you are, you are bound by the inex- 
orable laws of professional etiquette 
to hold your tongue. It clearly follows 
that no one dare pronounce a chair or 
table to be badly made. Sir William 
is a welcome addition to the supporters 
of the tena- 
ciously cherished of trade-union princi- 
ples: the right of every Englishman to 
do and getting 
good pay for it. 


most vicious and most 


insist upon 
When the Academi- 
cians go on strike (though a lock-out 
likelier 
we hope to hear Sir Wil- 


bad work 


by their employers seems a 
contingency) 


liam haranguing a velvet-coated gath- 
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ering in Trafalgar Square, and to see 
him busy picketing Sir Edward Poyn- 
ter’s studio. 

It is with great diffidence that, being 
only a humble playgoer and not a play- 
wright, one ventures to breathe a word 
about the drama. The staples of the 
stage in London at the present time 
may, roughly speaking, be said to be 
romantic or historical drama, extrava- 
gant farce (English, which means di 
luted French, or American, which 
means adapted German), and “musi- 
“al comedy” (again English or Amerti- 
can). Ten minutes of Yvette Guilbert 
in a song of Aristide Bruant’s, or even 
in “A leetle beet of str-r-r-ing,” is worth 
a week of Musketeers, Belles of New 
York, and What Happened to Smith’s. 
But the one play ineverybody’s mouthis 
“The Gay Lord Quex.” ‘Lhe house is 
crammed every night, are 
lucky if you can get a seat within the 
It is plain that “Lord 
But the 


and you 


next month. 
Quex” is an immense success. 
success has been won to a great extent 
upon false pretences. So much is plain 
from the demeanor of the 
Recruited chiefly from the suburbs (the 
theatrical enterprise in 
nothing for the 
They have come 


audience. 


mainstay of 
London), they care 
drama qud drama. 
to see a play reputed to be “improper,” 
and they are resolved upon having their 
This applies to the 
much as to the pit, to the 


money’s worth. 
stalls as 
dress-circle as much as to the gallery. 
People who have paid half-a-guinea or 
seven-and-sixpence are determined that 


no phrase or incident susceptible of a 
foul meaning shall escape the emphasis 
And here is 


of their inane laughter. 
the pity of it—Mr. Pinero has deliber- 
ately played down to this class of per- 
son. He “busi- 
ness” and a few speeches which are 


has interjected some 


utterly irrelevant, which afford no as- 
sistance whatever to the development 
of plot or character, and of which only 
a schoolboy of sixteen could deem the 
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significance momentous. By so doing 
he has deliberately invited his audi- 
ence not to take the play seriously; he 
has run the risk of pitching his work 
in a totally wrong key. Mr. Pinero is 
supposed to pride himself, like one of 
his predecessors in the English drama, 
on having never blotted a line. Our 
answer is, Would he had blotted a 
thousand! Expunge the words and in- 
cidents we have alluded to, and “The 
Gay Lord Quex” would remain an in- 
finitely more satisfactory and artistic 
work. As it is, the third act is intense- 
ly interesting and dramatic, albeit the 
fourth is indescribably lame and un- 
convincing. Superbly acted through- 
out by Miss Irene Vanbrugh, who here 
scales heights to which she never be- 
fore aspired, the part of Sophy Full- 
garney is one of the most original and 
one of the most powerful in latter-day 
drama. That, perhaps, is not very high 
praise, but at least it is not intended 
for disparagement. Mr. Pinero is by 
so much the ablest, as he is the most 
ambitious, of contemporary British 
playwrights, that one is jealous of his 
reputation. “The Princess and the 
Butterfly” was a vast advance on that 
very much over-rated play. “The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray.” “The Gay Lord 
Quex,” with all its weaknesses, is no 
less marked an advance on “The Prin- 
cess and the Butterfly.” But if Mr. 
Pinero will only be true to his best in- 
stincts, and eschew the wretched tri- 
fles which put the public on a wrong 
and rather nasty scent, though they 
help to fill the coffers of the manage- 
ment, he may be destined some day to 
write a play which will rank as a class- 
ic. In the meanwhile, one can but say 
that, if you wish to remove any dis- 
agreeable taste that “The Gay Lord 
Quex” may have left behind, you can- 
not do better than try “The Tyranny 
of Tears,” a bright, clever, and withal 
thoroughly sound little piece, played 
with consummate skill by a company 
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which includes Miss Mary Moore, Miss 
Maude Millett, and last, though not 
least, Mr. Charles Wyndham—whom if, 
in the phrase of “Pendennis,” we de- 
nominate “that old favorite of the 
British public,” it is in all good faith and 
sincerity, by way of well-earned com- 
pliment, and not in raillery. 
Thus—what with dinners and even 
dances, what with the park and the 
play, what with the club and the res- 
taurant, what with seeing old friends 
and making new ones—the allotted time 
insensibly away. The evil 
ment of departure is projected as far 
as possible into the dim and distant 
future. One is loth to leave all this 
bustle and pageant, all this gaiety and 
life. Edinburgh, they say, has incom- 
parable beauties, and Prague, with her 
unique Hradschin, may challenge com- 
parison with Edinburgh. But London 
in early summer is more wonderful 
than both. There is no street like Pic- 
eadilly; and only in London can you see 
the Life Guards coming down §&t. 
James’ Street, their cuirasses glittering 
in the bright sunshine! But needs 
must where a certain person drives. 
With the best will in the world, you 
cannot stay for the Derby. much less 
for Ascot. Sloan must pile up his to- 


slips mo- 


Rlackwood’s Magazine. 


tal of winning mounts without your 
countenance and encouragement. For 
twelve months you must forego the ex- 
citing possibility of being “held up” by 
“the boys,” and of writing to the press 
about the race-course.” 
With a rueful visage and an indefina- 
ble feeling of regret one resumes one’s 
tweed suit, packs one’s portmanteau, 


“Roughs on 


pays one’s bill, and bids the porter call 
a hansom. 
train puffs out of Paddington, or Wa- 
terloo, or Euston, one will have taken 
one’s last trip to town, one will have 
put on the final layer of polish, one 
will have had one’s last look at London. 
But, with good luck, one will not know 
that at the time, which makes all the 
difference. 

Above every melancholy sensation 
rises, strangely enough, the feeling of 
gratitude that one’s home is not in the 
greatest of all cities. The bird of pas- 
sage extracts more poignant emotions 
from the panorama which the capital 
presents than does the regular inhabi- 
tant. To be a feeble unit in that con- 
gested mass of four million creatures— 
the thought is appalling. And your 
present contributor, dear “Maga.” is 
not ambitious of ever having it in his 
power to subscribe himself in any ea- 
pacity save that of 

A Country Cousin. 


Some day, when one’s 


REMEMBERED BEST OF ALL. 


When I’m looking back across the time-worn pages 
Of the book of years one face I always see, 
Just one gentle face that alters not nor ages, 


Sut seems now and 


evermore 


the same to me. 


I can feel a loving hand in mine entwining, 
When my faltering childish steps were fain to fall, 
With its watchful eyes like stars upon me shining— 
’Tis the face that I remember best of all! 


When I look around, and memory is bringing 
Back again the echoed songs of long ago, 
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Songs that ever down the halls of Time are ringing, 
Songs that set my listening youthful heart aglow— 





All the visions bright of years gone by they bring me, 
And they seem to hold my spirit in their thrall, 
But the simple air a dear voice used to sing me 


Is the song that I remember best of all! 


When I dream of all the gladness that has blest me, 
And the sunshine that has made life’s pathway bright, 


When I long from all the toil of earth to rest me, 
Till the dawning of the day that knows no night, 

I remember all the love the years have taught me, 
And the happiness that filled them I recall; 

But a mother’s love and all the joy it brought me 
Is the love that I remember best of all! 


Chambers’s Journal. 


Clifton Bingham. 








After a singularly ill-starred visit to 
New York, the incidents of which have 
been brought, even to excess, before 
the notice of the public, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling returns this week to England 
and to his home. We rejoice to learn 
that he has recovered his health, and 
we venture to hope that he will be suc- 
cessful for some time to come in keep- 
ing his name anu his concerns out of 
the papers. There has been a little too 
much about him in the gossiping col- 
umns of the lesser press of late for his 
moral or inteliectual health. He has 
become excessively famous very early 
in his career, and what he has now to 
dread is a popular reaction. Danger 
for him lies now in the foolish praise 
of his more illiterate admirers, and no 
more curious instance of what this 
class can do in the way of making a 
fool of a hero can be conceived than 
a certain volume’ of crudded flattery 
by a Mr. Monkshood which is now ly- 
ing on our table. 


Monksleood 


Kipling. By G F. 


1899 


' Rudyard 
London: Greening 
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There is nothing about this volume, 
except its subject, which entitles it to 
notice in these columns. As we have 
read it, we have marvelled again and 
again that a writer could be found to 
write a book so extraordinarily insipid, 
so innocent of the faintest claim upon 
the attention of the public. The “style” 
of Mr. Monkshood is the most astound- 
ing mixture of violence and feebleness 
that we have met with. When he 
wishes to explain that the book 
called “The Light that Failed,” 
did not at first enjoy an unques- 
tioned success, Mr. Monkshood re- 
marks, “A few half-baked people in 
surprised cities ran up and down whim- 
pering that the thing must be called 
‘The Book that Failed,’ which was a 
silliness.” Why they were not wholly 
baked, and what it was which had 
surprised their cities, and why they 
ran, and why they whimpered, and 
what was a silliness, it is beyond the 
power of thought to discover, for these 
are merely the sloppinesses of undisci- 
plined journalese. But even the raw- 
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est office-boy in the employment of the 
snippetting press might be taught that 
nobody is allowed, in an “appreciation” 
of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, to speak of 
his “rugged, more than ragged, mous- 
tache, which a girl has described as 
being so fearsome a thing that you 
would have to like the owner very 
much to let him kiss you.” There are 
depths of vulgarity in the people who 
write books about other people which 
no critical plummet has ever yet 
sounded. 

The book before us is nothing, or less 
than nothing, although the subject of 
which it too adventurously attempts 
to treat is of very remarkable interest. 
Mr. Monkshood acknowledges that he 
has been greatly helped, “with sugges- 
tions and doings [sic],” by the author 
of “A Farrago of Folly.” Mr. Monks- 
hood required no such assistance. We 
have formed a mistaken estimate of his 
quality if we are wrong in supposing 
him gnite competent to produce his far- 
rago unaided. Honest enthusiasm we 
must not deny to him. It is plain that 
he likes Mr. NKipling’s works very 
much, and finds a pleasure in saying 
so. Unhappily, there his authority 
Mr. Monkshood is pleased with 
everything, from “the large close- 
cropped head” and “rugged, more than 
ragged moustache,” up to the more in- 
tellectual characteristics of his favor- 
ite’s “Gargoyle grotesquerie” and “stac- 
virility.” But of discrimination 
he does not display a scrap. His meth- 
od is to enumerate in succession every- 
thing which his hero has published, and 
to sprinkle unmeasured eulogy upon it 
all so that at length the deafening, un- 
modulated howl of praise exasperates 
the reader. It is as though we were 
listening to the priests of some savage 
deity, as they prostrated themselves be- 
fore his image, and whacked their tom- 
toms and blew their screaming conchs. 
We find ourselves hoping that the deity 
likes the noise, since it certainly gives 


ends. 


cato 
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neither instruction nor pleasure to any 
other conceivable being. 

Unhappily, there is some little reason 
to fear that this particular deity does 
enjoy the blare of the conchs. Our in- 
stinct would have been to offer 
sincere condolence to Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, exposed against his will and with- 
out his knowledge to all this offensive 
laudation. But the publishers of this 
little book print as a preface a letter 
from Mr. Kipling, and we are bound 
to confess that this largely withdraws 
our pity from the illustrious victim. 
Mr. Kipling has “read your type-writ- 
ten book with a good deal of interest,” 
but, faintly protesting, suggests that it 
“would ve best published after tne sub- 
ject were dead.” That is to say, Mr. 
Kipling likes the praise (Oh, yes! we 
are afraid he likes it, gross and rancid 
as it is), but he feels obliged, with his 
finger to his lip and his eyelids cast 
down, to suggest that it should be post- 
humous. Now, if there is one thing 
which Mr. Kipling is, it is perspicuous- 
ly intelligent. He must be blinded with 
vanity indeed if he is not aware that 
Mr. Monkshood, with all his enthusi- 
asm and his good intentions, is abso- 
lutely without skill as a critic. Mr. 
Kipling has read “with a good deal of 
interest” a book which no unprejudiced 
judge of literary merit could possibly 
applaud. Why has he done so? Be- 
cause it is full of unstinted, unreflecting 
undiluted praise of the entire works of 
Mr. Kipling. 

We believe that the moment has ar- 
rived when those who are the friends 
of the genius of Mr. Kipling (and we 
are among the most ardent of these, 
within the limits of good sense) should 
endeavor to awaken him to & sense of 
his position. It is for this reason that 
we have taken as our text to-day a 
foolish little which would 
not on its own merits detain us. Nor 
would we strain to any priggish excess 
the fact that Mr. Kipling has written 


our 


very book 
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a civil note to the writer of the book. 
It would have been wiser in him, no 
doubt, to have brought his heel down 
upon the thing in its “type-written” or 
chrysalis state, but, after all, a busy 
man is always inclined to be good-na- 
tured. Itis more a certain tone of com- 
plaisance in Mr. Kipling’s recent utter- 
ances than any civility to one particu- 
lar admirer, that inspires us with a 
wish to have a few words in the gate 
with our celebrated youthful genius. 
We will preface our words of warning 
with a compliment which is fully de- 
served. When we consider Mr. Kip- 
ling’s youthfulness, his isolation among 
the authors of the day, and the extra- 
ordinary exaggeration of praise trump- 
eted at him from every corner of the 
globe, the modesty and good sense with 
which he has borne himself are re- 
markable. 

But if these are to last, Mr. Kipling 
must hold himself well in hand. No 
one now before the world is in a posi- 
tion more perilous. It is depressing to 
be under-estimated, and may even have 
a baleful effect upon the temper. But 
to be overestimated is far more dan- 
gerous to those qualities which a man 
needs in the prosecution of his daily 
work. We shall be asked whether it 
is true that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
been overestimated, and what is our 
reason for “attacking” him. We have 
seen this word used half a dozen times 
within as many months to describe at- 
tempts, of a wholly sympathetic char- 
acter, to discriminate in the praise of 
Mr. Kipling. We will, therefore—al- 
though to “attack” this delightful and 
even splendid national hero is not with- 
in the circle of our thoughts—answer 
the question in a bold affirmative. Mr. 
Kipling has been, and now habitually 
is, overpraised. The language adopt- 
ed regarding him would be excessive, 
because unbalanced and irrational, if 
it were applied to Sir Walter Scott, to 


Tennyson, to Victor Hugo. Ten years 
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have passed, and no more, since the 
wonderful boy published “The Story of 
the Gadsbys,”’ and already he is raised 
on a pinnacle of golden adoration high- 
er, perhaps, than any author has ever 
reached in his lifetime. The world 
grovels at his feet, and those few of us 
who have kept our heads gaze up into 
the dim air to see whether the little 
figure high in the shimmering distance 
will be able to endure this deification. 
It is a very dangerous thing to be 
raised to this height. Let Mr. Kipling 
beware that he does not “assume the 
god, affect to nod, and seem to shake 
the spheres.”-. The temptation to do 
so is almost irresistible. 

Two elements have combined to place 
the youthful author of “A Fleet in Be- 
ing” in the extremely exalted position 
which he holds. One of these, of 
course, is his own genius—the pungen- 
cy of his style, the closeness and abun- 
dance of his observation, his rich and 
multiform imagination. All praise 
which these qualities secure for him Is 
safe and wholesome; on this side he 
need not suspect a straining of the 
note. But these alone would not ac- 
count for a quarter of his popularity, 
and the preponderating element in this 
is the encouragement his writings have 
given to a certain national state of 
mind. All that is utilitarian and mate- 
rialistic, all that is inimical to thought 
and favorable to action, all the external 
rowdiness and latent puritanism with 
which this century is closing so sur- 
prisingly in England, find their exact 
echo and confirmation in Mr. Kipling’s 
books. We observe that the admirers 
now claim for their hero that he set 
all this great imperial machinery in 
motion; that England was lying spell- 
bound, when the majestic genius of 
Kipling brooded over the deep, and 
ealled forth the forees which ran. 
throbbing with :ife, to the extremities 
But this is to exag- 
The 


of the Seven Seas. 
gerate the function of an author. 
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greatest poet does not start a national 
movement; the most that he can do is 
to identify himself with it, and to speed 
it smoothly on its way. That we can- 
not deny that Mr. Kipling has done. 
But what will be Mr. Kipling’s posi- 
tion when this fit of popular material- 
ism has played itself out? We are sure 
of one thing; the very adorers of to- 
day will be the first to turn upon their 
image and pelt it with stones. Public 
taste will change, but Mr. Kipling is 
far too deeply scored with the charac- 
teristics of his talent to change with it. 
Within certain flexible limits we know 
now what he will give us. At present, 
everything tends to the glorification of 
his strength and to the minimizing of 
his weaknesses. 
crest of the wave of public satisfaction, 
he seems to have no defects at all. But 
he is not that faultless monster which 
the world ne’er saw, the author equally 


The Saturday Review. 
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equipped on all sides. If the fickle pub- 
lic should turn round and demand phil- 
osophical reflection from its poets, or 
tender sentiment, or the symbolism of 
aerial melancholy, there will be no 
“Recluse” and no “In Memoriam” and 
no “Kubla Khan” to be expected from 
Mr. Kipling. In these and other prov- 
inces, much lesser men, with the pub- 
lic at their back, will go far beyond 
him. These are the reflections which 
make us tremble for Mr. Kipling in the 
giddy altitude of his triumphs to-day. 
He is in danger of “assuming the god,” 
of considering himself above all fear 
of reverses, of being persuaded by the 
incense burned before him that he is an 
impeccable artist. We would, if we 
could, with his own interest solely be- 
fore us, recall him to a sense of his 
mortality, “lest he forget—lest he for- 
get” that there are other men than he 
in the world, and other manners. 





THE WORLD BEYOND THE CITY. 


Lo, as a lover absent from the face 
Of her to whom his written greeting flies 
Will, by the searching sight of his soul’s eyes, 


Behold her smile, yea, in a distant place— 

Even so I, through visionary grace, 

Which space and time can neither dim nor cheat, 
Now, as the south breeze sighs along the street, 

A world beyond the city, clearly trace; 


A gorse-grown world, sung splendid by a wind 
That in the city lacked the heart to sing; 

The hill pines shaic with it, their boughs inclined 
To the cold north, whither its voice doth fling 

In echoes of the sea, six leagues behind— 

Titanic promise of returning Spring! 


The Speaker. 


Elsie Higginbotham. 
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MR. SHELDON’S “SERMON STORIES.’* 


the minister of a Con- 
gregational church in Kansas, has 
presented the public with a literary 
puzzle. He has written a number of 
short stories which have attained per- 
haps a larger sale than any works of 
that 
and England he is 


Mr. Sheldon, 


ever were published. In 
said to 


fiction 
America 
have had something like three million 
readers. The books are called 
mon stories.” They were originally 
read to a Sunday evening congrega- 
tion. Their purpose is to show the ef- 
fect on ordinary men and women of a 
determination to act in accordance 
with the probable action of Christ had 
Christ lived in this century. The sec- 
ond title of one of the books, “What 
Would Jesus Do?’ is the catchword 
running through them all. The plan 
of all the stories is much the same. 
The reader is introduced to the hero— 
a journalist, a manufacturer, a mine- 
owner, a minister or a farmer, as the 
-ase may be—just when he has made 
up his mind to apply this test, “What 
would Jesus do?” to all his public and 
and the 
scribe the many changes and sacrifices 


“‘ser- 


private actions; stories de- 
which his new rule of life forces upon 
him. Mr. Sheldon, though dissatisfied 
with the present state of 
not a Socialist; he has no 


society, is 
theory of 
political knowledge of 
that science, we should say. 


economy,—no 
There are 
few dogmas in his sermons, and he of- 
uphold 
not the advo- 


argument to 
He is 
eate of any particular church or 


fers very little 
what there are. 
SYs- 
to be guided by 


tem. Every man is 


* Richard Bruce; The Twentieth Door: The Cru- 
cifixion of Philip Strong: Malcolm Kirk: Robert 


Hardy's Seven Days: In His Steps: The Re- 
demption of Free Tewn; and His Brother's 
Keeper. By Charles M Sheldon. London: 


Frederick Warne and Co. (6d. each.) 


his own conscience, only bringing to 
bear on his actions this one test. The 
difficulty that consciences differ he ad- 
mits, but he thinks that the amount 
to which they differ is exaggerated, 
and there we quite agree with him. 
We do not think that moral eyesight 
differs much more than physical. No 
two people see quite alike, but physi- 
cal phenomena make much the same 
impression on different pairs of eyes, 
or there would be no value in corrobor- 
ative evidence. The outcome of their 
conversion is the same in all Mr. Shel- 
don’s characters. They lead a very 
unselfish and strictly Puritan life. The 
stories are not badly told, but, though 


they are trimmed up with some 
exciting incidents, they are not ex- 
citing. They do not contain a 


single epigram, and hardly a grain of 
humor. For English readers they 
must, of course, be more entertaining 
than for American ones, as_ they de- 
scribe a life which is to us to a cer- 
tain extent new. The weary round of 
the Western farmer who 
work and longs for books and social 
interests us, and so does 


hates his 


intercourse, 
the hard life of poor Mrs. Kirk, who 
left her comfortable home to live in a 
’ ora “dug out” as a coun- 
try minister's Her 
too, the “hired help,” may amuse those 
who are not in the way of helps. A 
general servant with £40 a year wages, 
and the 


“sod house’ 
wife. daughter. 


two evenings out in the week, 
privilege of “answering back” to her 
mistress, is unknown on this side of 
the Atlantic: but these 
out of Mr. 


mass of 


are only pic 
Sheldon’s 


purpose. 


tures picked 

overwhelming 
Worldly success or failure is quite im- 
material to his Maleolm 
Kirk. an “out West” minister. and per- 


converts. 






























haps the best drawn character in all 
the books, sacrifices scholarly 
tastes and all the instincts of his na- 
ture in the hope of weaning a lot of 
roughs and cowboys from gambling 
and drink. He had great literary abil- 
ities—we take them on _ the author’s 
word—and he was offered the editor- 
ship of a religious newspaper. He 
would have liked the work better than 
anything in the world, but he thought 
he ought to stick to the cowboys. so at 
the last moment he resisted what he 
thought temptation, and threw the 
letter accepting the post into the fire, 
his poor little tired wife meekly giving 
up her hopes of civilization, and only 
begging her husband to “save the 
stamp.” The mine-owner in another 
story raises the wages of his men to 
what he considers a decent wage, and 
does his best to influence his class to 
do the same. The effect of this action 
on his fortune is not very satisfactor- 
ily explained, but apparently he scat- 
tered but to increase. Whether or no 
he ought to keep his riches at all is a 
question which agitates him all 
through the book, but he finally de- 
cides to keep the control and responsi- 
bility of them, spending largely in 
philanthropic ventures for the good of 
his men. This horribly 
wanting in taste, and we cannot but 
feel repulsed by the heroine—a Salva- 
tion Army lass—who marches through 


his 


last story is 


the town singing “Get out, Mephisto.” 
The upshot of all the stories is a slight- 


ly modernized Puritanism. Mr. Shel- 
don deprecates drinking, gambling, 
smoking, and even dancing, as_ be- 


longing to the pleasures of the saloon; 
even too much indulgence in athletic 
sports is to be avoided as an amuse- 
ment more fit for children than for 
serious men. Sunday is to be strictly 
A journalist in one of the stor- 
end 


kept. 
ies suffers many heartburnings, 
makes many sacrifices, to avoid writ- 


ing on or for Sunday. Politics with 
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dves 


irony, Mr. Sheldon 
not think an edifying subject for Sun- 


unconscious 


day meditation. His Sabbatarian ar- 
guments, oddly enough, do not come 
out of the Old Testament. The Old 
Testament, indeed, has very little place 
in his mind. “The Sabbath was made 
for man,” that is enough, in kis eyes, 
to prove that, as a time of rest, change 
and worship, it is ihe 
spiritual life. We have some- 
where lately that if twenty men in full 
health were sure that they would only 
live a week, one would give his time 
to prayer and nineteen to drinking. 
Mr. Sheldon has given his hero, Rub- 
ert Hardy, seven days to live, and ‘as 


necessary to 
read 


thouglit of a third alternative. Rob- 
ert Hardy does in the face of death 


what for years be has not done,—bLis 
duty. He sets to work to improve the 
machinery in his iron foundry, and to 
lessen the fatalities arising from to 
much economy and too slack 
pline. He tries to make amends 
his former neglect of his children, and 
to gain some influence over a_ back- 
sliding son, whose friendship he bas 
never had time to cultivate. No one 
could have done in seven days what 
this man did, but the preacher is heed- 
less of probabilities. His moral is so 
carelessly wrapped up that it 
through the paper. Yet there is some- 
thing curiously Apostolic this 
narrative method. 


disci- 


a 
Lor 


bursts 


about 


With these stories before us, we can- 
not but induced 
three millions of people to 
read them. 
but more 
things which do not sell 
sands. The only answer to this ques- 
tion which we can think of is that the 


wonder what has 
buy and 
Of course they are cheap. 
interesting 


so are much 


many thou- 


public buys them becans: it agrees 
with them. The great majority of the 


English-speaking peoples are still, 
thank God, Puritans. Puritanism has 


not yet touched the lowest class,—they 
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are too uncivilized to stand its disci- 
pline. It has become ineffective in the 
upper class,—they are some of them 
too frivolous, and some ‘perhaps too 
thoughtful, to bear its regulations, but 
it is the ideal of the majority. The 
only difference between the new Puri- 
tanism and the old is that the ordinary 
man has now less time for thought 
than formerly, and he is less interest- 
ed in abstract theology. Schemes of 
salvation and justification, apart from 
justice, have no meaning for him, but 
he still hungers and thirsts after right- 
eousness. These books illustrate what 
we may call “a rule of thumb” for the 
production of a good life, and this is 
what the average man wants. To our 


The Spectator. 


Recognitions. 


mind, their moral significance is _ in- 
creased tenfold by their literary insig- 
nificance. Too many of the upper 
classes have played till they are use- 
less, too many of the intellectual class 
have thought till they are paralyzed 
by agnosticism; but the great class be- 
low them who are surging up to 
swamp them are not going to play too 
much or to think too much. They 
are going to act, and to act—if only the 
Puritan spirit keeps alive (and the sale 
of these books looks as if it were pret- 
ty vigorous)—according to their con- 
For our race the Puritan road 

believe, to salvation. All 
the people 


science. 

leads, we 
others deny the genius of 
and lead to—perhaps France. 
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When I am dead, 
And you are old, 


You'll sit as we are sitting now, 
Close to the fire, hearing the wind blow cold, 
And you will stroke a golden head; 
And suddenly, remembering how 
I fondled yours, become at last aware 
How dear to me was every single hair. 


When I am dead, 
And you are old, 


You'll clasp in yours a little hand— 
A little hand sweet as a flower to hold; 
The pretty fingers you will spread, 
And kissing them will understand 
How, kissing yours, I found them to contain 
More than the world could give of bliss and gain. 


The Sunday Magazine. 


Vida Briss. 








